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Editorial 


he present journal aims to be the locus for an unfolding of the 

problematic of communisation. It comes from the encoun- 
ter of individuals involved in various projects in different countries: 
among these are the journals Endnotes, published in the UK and the us, 
Blaumachen in Greece, Théorie Communiste in France, Riff-Raff in 
Sweden, and certain more or less informal theoretical groups in the Us 
(New York and San Francisco). Each of these projects will continue to 
exist on their own. Also participating are various individuals in France, 
Germany, and elsewhere, who are involved in other activities and who lo- 
cate themselves broadly within the theoretical approach taken here. 

Sic is also the overcoming in continuity and rupture of the journal 
Meeting (appearing in four issues in French between September 2004 and 
June 2008) which set up an international meeting in the summer of 2008. 
Out of this gathering the project emerged as a truly international publica- 
tion meant to explore the problematic of communisation within the con- 
juncture of the crisis that broke out in 2008. None of the participants in 
Sic consider their taking part to be exclusive or permanent, and Sic may 
embrace external theoretical contributions. 

There will be an English language edition of the journal which will be 
the international publication, along with a French edition, and all texts 
will be found on the website: sic.communisation.net. In Greece and in 
Sweden, our comrades in Blaumachen and Riff-Raff will, apart from cir- 
culating their own texts published in Sic, incorporate translations of Sic 
texts in their own reviews and may publish specific editions of certain 
texts. This last option is encouraged in any other country or language. 
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Communisation 


In the course of the revolutionary struggle, the abolition of the division of 
labour, of the State, of exchange, of any kind of property; the extension 
of a situation in which everything is freely available as the unification of 
human activity, that is to say the abolition of classes, of both public and 
private spheres—these are all ‘measures’ for the abolition of capital, im- 
posed by the very needs of the struggle against the capitalist class. The 
revolution is communisation; communism is not its project or result. 

One does not abolish capital for communism but by communism, or 
more specifically, by its production. Indeed communist measures must 
be differentiated from communism; they are not embryos of commu- 
nism, rather they are its production. Communisation is not a period 
of transition, but rather, revolution itself is the communist production of 
communism. The struggle against capital is what differentiates commu- 
nist measures and communism. The content of revolutionary activity is 
always the mediation of the abolition of capital by the proletariat in its 
relation to capital. This activity does not consitute an alternative in com- 
petition with the reproduction of the capitalist mode of production, but 
rather the latter's internal contradiction and its overcoming. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, a whole historical period entered 
into crisis and came to an end—the period in which the revolution was 
conceived in different ways, both theoretically and practically, as the af- 
firmation of the proletariat, its elevation to the position of ruling class, 
the liberation of labour, and the institution of a period of transition. The 
concept of communisation appeared in the midst of this crisis. 

During the crisis, the critique of all the mediations of the existence 
of the proletariat within the capitalist mode of production (mass par- 
ties, unions, parliamentarism), of organisational forms such as the party- 
form or the vanguard, of ideologies such as leninism, of practices such 
as militantism in all its variations—all this appeared irrelevant if revolu- 
tion was no longer to be an affirmation of the class, whether it be workers’ 
autonomy or the generalisation of workers’ councils. It is the proletariats 
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struggle as a class that has become the problem, i.e. has become its own limit. 
This is how the class struggle signals and produces the revolution as com- 
munisation in the form of its overcoming. 

In the contradictory course of the capitalist mode of production since 
the 1970s the affirmation of the proletariat and the liberation of labour 
have lost all meaning and content. There is no longer a worker’ iden- 
tity facing capital and confirmed by it. The revolutionary dynamic of 
contemporary struggles consists in the active denial—against capital— 
of the proletarian condition, even within ephemeral, limited bursts of 
self-management or self-organisation. The proletariat’s struggle against 
capital contains its contradiction with its own nature as a class of capital. 

The abolition of capital, i.e. the revolution and the production of com- 
munism, is immediately the abolition of all classes and therefore of the 
proletariat. This occurs through the communisation of society, which is 
abolished as a community separated from its elements. Proletarians abol- 
ish capital by the production of a community immediate to its elements. 
In this way they transform their relations into immediate relations be- 
tween individuals—between singular individuals that are no longer the 
embodiment of a social category, including the supposedly natural cat- 
egories of the social sexes of woman and man. Revolutionary practice is 
the coincidence of the changing of circumstances and of human activity, 
i.e. self-transformation. 
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A problematic 


This minimal approach of communisation constitutes neither a defini- 
tion, nor a platform, but exposes a problematic. 

The problematic of a theory, here the theory of revolution as commu- 
nisation, does not limit itself to a list of themes or objects conceived by 
theory; neither is it the synthesis of all the elements which are thought. 
It is the content of theory, its way of thinking, with regards to all possible 
productions of this theory: 


¢ the analysis of the current crisis and of the class struggles intrinsic to it; 
* the historicity of revolution and communism; 


* the periodisation of the capitalist mode of production and the ques- 
tion of the restructuring of the mode of production after the crisis at 
the end of the 1960s and the beginning of the 1970s; 


¢ the analysis of the gender relation within the problematic of the pre- 


sent class struggle and communisation; 


¢ the definition of communism as goal but also as movement abolishing 
the present state of things; 


* a theory of the abolition of capital as a theory of the production of 
communism; 


¢ the reworking of the theory of the value-form (to the extent that the 
revolution is not the affirmation of the proletariat and the liberation 


of labour). 


By definition no list of subjects coming under a problematic can be ex- 
haustive. 
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An activity 


No theory contents itself with saying ‘this is what is happening’, ‘it speaks 
for itself’. When theory says, ‘it is so’ or ‘that’s how it is’ (in a word, Sic) 
it is a specific intellectual construction. Abstract and critical in relation to 
the immediacy of struggles, such is the relative autonomy of theoretical 
production. 

In the present period, to identify and promote activities that, in the 
proletariat’s struggle as a class, call into question its existence as a class, 
signifies a change in this critical relation itself. It is no longer an exterior- 
ity; it is a moment of these activities, it is invested in them. It is a critical 
relation not vis-a-vis the class-struggle and immediate experience, but in 
this immediate experience. 

If acting as a class has become the very limit of class-action, if this 
becomes, in the contradiction of the current moment, the most banal 
course of struggles, then immediate struggles can be said to produce 
within themselves an internal distance, both practically and in their own 
discourse. This distance is the communising perspective, as a concrete, 
objective theoretical articulation of both the experience of struggles as 
productive of theory, and of theory in its abstract and critical formula- 
tion. Of theory as it is produced and exists here and now, the dissemina- 
tion of which is becoming a practical, primordial activity. 

To convey the becoming-social of the key concept of this theory— 
communisation—is the aim of this journal. This task is the activity of 
partisans of communisation, engaged in class struggles, with the conflicts 
that traverse them. Theory in the present moment, as a totality of con- 
crete activities (writing, journals, meetings, dissemination in many forms, 
etc.), is itself directly becoming an objective determination. 


What is communisation? 


ne thing is now certain: in the capitalist world, our situation can 
O only get worse. All that was previously taken for granted in the 
form of ‘social benefits’ has been, once again, put into question. How- 
ever, this transformation is not the result of poor economic management, 
of the excessive greed of bosses, or a lack of regulation of international 
finance. It is simply the inevitable outcome of the global evolution of 
capitalism. 

Wages, job opportunities, pensions, public services and welfare bene- 
fits have all been affected by this evolution, each of them in their own 
way. What was conceded yesterday is taken away today, and tomorrow 
there will be even less. The process is the same everywhere: new reforms 
take up the offensive at the exact point where the previous reforms had 
stopped. This dynamic is never reversed, even when we move from ‘eco- 
nomic crisis’ back to prosperity. Beginning in the aftermath of the great 
crisis of the 1970s, the same dynamic continued even after the return 
to growth in the 1990s and 2000s. It thus becomes difficult to imagine 
things getting better, even in the quite improbable hypothesis of an ‘end 
of the crisis’ after the financial shock of 2008. 

Nevertheless, faced with this rapid transformation of worldwide cap- 
italism, the response, on the left of the Left, has been appallingly weak. 
Most are content with denouncing the extreme neoliberalism of bosses 
and politicians. They seem to think that it’s possible to defend the social 
benefits of the previous period, and even to extend them a bit more, if 
only we could go back to the capitalism of yesteryear, that of the period 
just after the Second World War. Their proposals for the future recall the 
main points of the program of the Resistance, adopted in 1944.! It is as 


‘The 1944 program of the French resistance was an accord between Gaullist and 
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if it were still necessary to fight Nazism, as if governments were willing 
to make concessions in order to assure victory—as if there has ever been 
a backwards motion in history. In this way they forget everything that 
constitutes the capitalist social relation in its present dynamic. 

Why does crisis and the restructuring of capitalism—that is to say, the 
way it has changed in the last 40 years—trender impossible any return to 
the prior conditions of struggle? And what can be deduced from this fact 
for today’s struggles? 

To answer these questions, we must take a brief theoretical detour. 
Profit is not just one element of capitalist society among many. It is the 
major engine, the reason for anything to exist at all in the social world. 
Profit is not something that can be grafted on top of human activities, 
taking away the product of labour for some parasitical capitalist. It is the 
source of all activities, none of which could exist without it. Or, if we 
prefer, these human activities would exist in such a different manner that 
they would bear no resemblance to those we presently observe. 

The point is not to form a moral judgement on this state of affairs 
but rather to understand all its consequences. It is not a matter of profit 
being systematically favoured at the expense of what is useful, good, or 
beneficial to society (such as health, culture, etc.). It is ‘utility’ itself that 
cannot exist without profit. Nothing that isn’t profitable can be useful in 
capitalism. Or, in other words, everything that is useful can only be use- 
ful as long as it offers opportunities for making profit. To say, for exam- 
ple, that ‘health is not a commodity, is simply an absurdity, without any 
basis in the reality of a capitalist world. It is only because health is prof- 
itable (on the one hand, because generally speaking it maintains a func- 
tional working population, and on the other hand, more specifically, be- 
cause it is source of profit for some) that it is an economic sector. And it 
is only because it really is an economic sector, and thus a ‘commodity’, 
that there is enough to pay the doctors, to make machines for analysing 
the human body, and to build hospitals. Without that there would obvi- 
ously be nothing at all. 


Communist members of the resistance that put in place the principle features of 
French post-war welfare capitalism. Translator’s note. 
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To make a profit, it is necessary that the value contained in the com- 
modity increases: that the value of what is produced be more than the val- 
ue spent (in raw materials, machines, buildings, transport, etc.) in order 
to produce it. Now, what is used to produce has the same value as what 
is produced if we don’t add something to it. That thing which is added 
is human activity, intelligence, strength, physiological energy spent to as- 
semble and transform distinct objects into an object qualitatively differ- 
ent from what we had at the beginning. This activity must show itself in a 
particular form in order that it can be bought, and hence be incorporated 
into the final value. This is human activity under a particular form—the 
form of labour—a form that can be purchased by capital. 

But this shows that capitalism is not sharing but exploitation, that the 
value at which labour is bought is lower than the value which labour pro- 
duces. It is not possible to redistribute all the value produced and return 
it to labour, because value only exists in this dissociation between labour 
and its product, and so permits the unequal allocation of this product. It 
is really the existence of this dissociation between human activity and so- 
cial wealth that makes possible the ‘appropriation’ of such wealth. 

The ‘value’ of things is not a natural creation, but a social one. Also, 
contrary to what some would want us to believe, it is not a neutral creat- 
ion that exists only for convenience. There are a lot of other possible 
means, just as convenient, to produce what could be considered in a 
given society as indispensable to the lives of human beings. Value makes 
itself necessary only because it becomes an instrument of domination. It 
permits, in the present mode of production, the capturing of the lower 
classes’ activity for the benefit of the upper classes. The very existence of 
value—and of what appears in history as its permanent representative, 
i.e. money—is only a necessity as long as it measures what must be taken 
from the former and given to the latter. Prior to capitalism, value and 
money were not at the centre of production itself, but they were already 
the signs of the power of some and the weakness of others. Treasures, 
palace ornaments and the rich decorations of churches were the signs of 
the social power of the nobles, the caliphs, or the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. From the beginning of class society, money and value have been the 
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symbols of domination. They became the supreme instruments for it in 
capitalism. Hence, no equality can come from the use of a means whose 
very existence is based on inequality. As long as there will be money, there 
will be rich and poor, powerful and dominated, masters and slaves. 

Given that the search for profit requires that the cost of production 
be as low as possible, and that what has already been produced or is used 
in order to produce (machines, building, infrastructure) can only trans- 
fer their own value, the only variable that can be adjusted is the value of 
labour power. This value must be lowered to its minimum. But, at the 
same time, only labour can generate value. Capitalism resolves this in- 
soluble problem by lowering the value of labour power only relatively to 
the total value produced, while increasing the value of labour power and 
the quantity of labour absolutely. This is made possible by rising pro- 
ductivity, the rationalisation of labour, and technical and scientific inno- 
vations. But it is then necessary to make production grow in enormous 
proportions, to the detriment of much else (natural spaces, for example). 
Nevertheless, such growth never exists in a continuous manner and the 
reversal of this tendency is the cause of the present situation. 

The period from the Second World War to the beginning of the 70s 
was actually a very specific period for worldwide capitalism. It is neces- 
sary to understand clearly the characteristics of this period, to understand 
why it has disappeared, and why—contrary to the hopes of unions and 
liberals—it will never return. 

After the Second World War, destruction caused by war, and losses of 
value during the long depression that had preceded it, created a situation 
favourable to what economists call ‘growth’. This growth is nothing less 
than a contradictory race to decrease the relative value of labour power 
while its absolute value increases. The political connections imposed by 
the anti-nazi alliance during the war allowed for a form of power-sharing 
both at a worldwide level (Eastern and Western blocs) and at the social level 
within Western countries (recognition of a certain legitimacy of struggles, 
allowing unions and left parties to represent the interests of labour). The 
‘Fordist compromise’ prevailed at the time. It consisted in establishing, 


* Henry Ford, the great American industrialist, defended between WWI and 
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through increasing wages, a rising ‘standard of living’ in exchange for an 
enormous growth in productivity and evermore arduous work. ‘The value 
of the labour power employed, spread out over a greater number of work- 
ers, was increasing in absolute terms, but the total value of everything pro- 
duced increased a lot more due to the growth of productivity. The sale of 
all these commodities—the basis of what was called at that time ‘consum- 
er society —permitted the surplus value which appeared in production, 
the source of capitalist profit, to be transformed into additional capital 
that was reinvested in order to continually expand production. Yet this 
expansion contains an internal limit: at a certain point there is too much 
capital to valorise in relation to what it is necessary to produce and sell in 
order to maintain a profit. In actuality a dynamic equilibrium was main- 
tained for more than two decades, up to the middle of the 1960s when a 
progressive decline set in, leading to the so-called ‘oil crisis’ of the 1970s. 

Some quick remarks about that period. Firstly, ‘prosperity’ was re- 
served for Western Europe, North America and Japan, and even within 
these privileged areas some parts of the proletariat were excluded from 
its benefits, including intensively exploited and under-paid immigrants. 
Secondly, Western prosperity could not mask the fact that what was 
given to the proletariat was due to its character as the dominated pole 
in the capitalist social relation. Increases in purchasing power were ac- 
companied by the massive selling of poor-quality standardised commod- 
ities. The expression that appeared at that time, ‘consumer society’, is 
unfortunate since it was just as much a ‘producer society’. The above 
mentioned general growth of total value necessitated putting into circu- 
lation an always greater number of commodities. While the lowering of 
every commodity’s value, made possible by mass production, permitted a 
lowering of the relative value of labour-power (less work was necessary in 
order to provide indispensable products for the worker’s survival). Eve- 
ryday ‘alienation’, a topic many times analysed and criticised during that 
period, was nothing more than a consequence of the imperatives of the 
circulation of value. 


WWII the idea that it is necessary to increase wages and productivity in order to 
simultaneously develop production and the market that could absorb products. 
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The once-fashionable concept of alienation has faded from present- 
day vocabulary. Literally speaking, alienation is the way in which our 
own world seems extraneous to us (alien, a word derived from Latin, de- 
notes radical otherness; an alienated person is someone who is not them- 
selves anymore). ‘Producing for production’ is the byword under which 
capitalist alienation appears to us. Material production seems to have no 
other goal but itself. But what capitalism produces before everything else 
is social relations of exploitation and domination. If it appears as materi- 
al production without a goal, it is because capitalism transposes relations 
between individuals into relations between things. The absurdity of pro- 
ducing for production, and of this apparent power of things over people, 
is nothing more than an inverted image of the rationality of the domina- 
tion of a class over another—that is to say, of the exploitation of the pro- 
letariat by the capitalist class. The ultimate goal of capitalism is not profit 
or ‘producing for production’, it is to preserve the domination of a group 
of human beings over another group of human beings. And it is in order 
to secure this domination that profit and ‘producing for production’ are 
imposed as imperatives on everyone.? 

With the changes that have taken place since the 1980s, alienation 
stayed but ‘prosperity’ flew away. The crisis of 1973 made the decline 
of the previous dynamic obvious. Capitalism was no longer able to con- 
cede the same level of wage increases without impinging on the rate of 
profit. Meanwhile the proletariat no longer settled for what capitalists 
had given it so far. The 60s and 70s were a period of a developing far- 
reaching protest, which criticised labour and working conditions as well 
as various other aspects of capitalist society. Compromise was rejected 
in its most essential element: the trade-off between a rising standard of 
living and the total submission of the proletariat in production and con- 
sumption. Contesting established mediations of the workers’ movement, 
such as unions or official communist parties, had the same meaning: the 
role assigned to the working class by the ‘Fordist compromise’ was called 
into question. 


3 Even on capitalists themselves, who do not control the rules that put them in 
control. 
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Capitalism had therefore to liquidate the essential of what made it 
what it was in the previous period. There were two, basically identical, 
reasons for this: the fall in the rate of profit and the growth of social 
struggle. Crisis and restructuring served this very purpose, against a so- 
cial and political background of a conservative and repressive ‘neoliberal’ 
wave portrayed by politicians like Thatcher or Reagan. But ‘neoliberal- 
ism’ was not the cause of the restructuring: on the contrary, it was the re- 
structuring, essential for the continuation of capitalist exploitation, that 
was accompanied by this ideological decorum. In some off-beat countries 
like France, it was ‘socialists’ who had to obey the capitalist injunction.‘ 

Now that restructuring is advanced, all its components appear clearly. 
The objective was to lower the total cost of labour, and, for this purpose, 
to find outside of the Western countries a cheap workforce not burdened 
by the long history of the workers’ movement. A few ‘workshop coun- 
tries’, like Hong Kong or Taiwan, became the precursors. The develop- 
ment of finance and the transformation of money—which, since 1971, 
is no more based on gold—provided the necessary mechanism? for the 
development of a globally integrated capitalism: some areas dedicated to 
manufacturing, some other areas more orientated to consumption and/ 
or advanced manufacturing, still others abandoned because after all they 
became superfluous as far as the imperatives of the circulation of value 
were concerned. This global zoning was quickly developed, up to the 
point of being nowadays fractally reproduced in all parts of the world. 
Impoverished suburbs (or inner-cities) in the core are the image of coun- 
tries peripheral to worldwide flows: a human overflow that profit does 
not know what to do with, and that must be penned in and kept under 


* In France in 1981 Francois Mitterand, a liberal and ‘socialist’ politician, was 
elected as President. He had to give up most of his social campaign promises in 
1983 to follow a strictly ‘neoliberal’ economic policy. Translator’s note. 

> Financial capitalism is not at all a parasitical growth on productive capitalism, 
contrary to what leftist common sense would have us believe. It is rather indis- 
pensable to the existence of productive capitalism itself. The formidable develop- 
ment of finance since the 1970s, has, along with other factors, made the global 
and instantaneous circulation of capital possible. It is a necessary instrument of 
the global integration of cycles of production and consumption. 
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surveillance. Worldwide competition has imposed on the western prole- 
tariat a relative fall of those benefits that had resulted from the previous 
historic compromise. And since there is no perspective of improvement, 
it is police and repressive discourse which constitute the State’s response 
to lost hopes. 

The very existence of this global zoning shows that it is impossible 
to force on newly industrialised countries, like India or China, the pat- 
tern valid for the beginning of the industrial revolution in Europe. A 
rather mechanistic reasoning perceives the transformations that affected 
the working class of Western countries one or two centuries ago as re- 
peating themselves, in an accelerated manner, in these countries. Initially 
over-exploited and immiserated, this class, through its struggle for higher 
wages, attained a level of prosperity triggering the virtuous growth cycle 
which is sustained by the expansion of a domestic market. Such an evolu- 
tion would however be hardly desirable for existing capital in developing 
countries (given the limits already reached, it would undoubtedly entail 
nothing more than irreparable ecological disaster). Moreover, it seems to 
be, at least in present-day conditions, squarely impossible. The develop- 
ment of the West—which, let’s not forget, was helped by the plunder- 
ing of colonies—cannot be repeated in an identical form in an economy 
which is from the very start globally integrated. The Chinese or Indian 
domestic market, even in spectacular expansion, cannot possibly absorb 
all the growth of these countries, which are in desperate need of West- 
ern outlets and even of Western wealth, as their assets are denominated 
in US or European debt. To put it on a more theoretical level, it is the en- 
tire mass of globally accumulated value (not just that of these countries) 
which must find a corresponding profit in world production. The limit 
of what has been attained in the 1970s is always there. The capital to be 
valorised is too massive for the dynamic equilibrium of the three post- 
War decades to be reinstated, and this is equally true for newly industri- 
alised countries and for Western countries. The restructuring of capitalism 
following the crisis of the 1970s has principally meant that capital found 
another way to valorise itself, through lowering the cost of labour, and 
we are still at this point. 
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Such an evolution had unavoidably an extremely important impact 
on class struggles in Western countries. During the period preceding the 
crisis of the 1970s and the restructuring, the proletariat’s struggle had a 
double meaning, no doubt contradictory but ultimately based nonethe- 
less on the same premise. On the one hand, the struggle could pursue im- 
mediate objectives, such as an improvement of working conditions, an 
increase in wages, and social justice. On the other hand, the struggle also 
had as a result, and sometimes as an objective, the reinforcement of the 
class of labour relatively to the class of capital, and even, tendentially, the 
overturning of the bourgeoisie. These two aspects were conflictual, and 
the antagonisms between the proponents of ‘reform’ and the proponents 
of ‘revolution’ were permanent. Ultimately, however, the struggle as such 
could mean either of them. The struggle for immediate advantages and 
the struggle for future communism were articulated together around the 
idea that victory could only come through a reinforcement of the work- 
ing class and its combativity. Needless to say, the debates cutting across 
the working class were as many divisions between proponents of revolu- 
tion or reform, of parties, unions or workers’ councils, etc—that is to say, 
between leninists, leftists, anarchists, etc. But they shared an experience 
of struggle where the proletarian class, without being unanimous or even 
united (which it never has been), was nonetheless a visible social reality in 
which all workers could easily recognise themselves and with which they 
could identify themselves. 

What about now? If the debate between ‘reform’ and ‘revolution’ 
has simply disappeared since thirty years, it is because the social basis 
that gave it meaning has been pulverised. The form which gave a sub- 
jective existence to the working class for a century and a half—i.e. the 
workers’ movement—has collapsed. Parties, unions and left-wing associ- 
ations are now ‘citizen’ or ‘democratic’ parties, etc., with an ideology bor- 
rowed from the French Revolution, that is from the period preceding the 
workers’ movement. It is however obvious that neither the proletariat nor 
capitalism have disappeared. So what is missing? 

At first sight we could of course say that it is the possible sense of vic- 
tory which has been modified. Without at all idealising previous periods, 
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nor under-estimating retreats, we could say that since the beginning of 
capitalism, the working class has staged struggles that have translated into 
real transformations in its relation to capital: on the one hand, through 
what was concretely achieved—regulation of the working day, wages, 
etc—and, on the other hand, through the very organisation of the work- 
ers: movement into parties and unions. Any struggle and any partial vic- 
tory could take the form of the reinforcement of the proletariat, whereas 
every defeat could appear as a temporary retreat before the next offen- 
sive. It is true that this reinforcement was at the same time a weakening. 
Partial victories and the institutionalisation of the unions’ role were fac- 
tors tending to make the communist perspective increasingly more dis- 
tant. As years went by, this perspective became evermore remote and hy- 
pothetical.° Yet the general framework of struggles—notwithstanding all 
their limits—was the reinforcement of workers against employers. 

Today however, and almost for thirty years now, struggles are exclu- 
sively defensive. Every victory is just putting off the announcement of 
defeat. For the first time in two centuries, the existing dynamic points 
only towards a weakening of the class of labour. Today’s emblematic case 
of a victorious workers’ struggle is Cellatex—the radical struggle for re- 
dundancy payments when employment is eliminated. Victory means in 
such a case the end of everything that made the struggle possible—being 
workers of the same firm, now closed—and no longer the beginning of 
something new. 

And this is not all. The transformations of work during these last 
thirty years, under the pressure of massive unemployment, have modi- 
fied the worker's relation to work, hence the relation of the proletariat to 
itself. Employment is less and less the point of reference it had been in 


® Some libertarians or council communists were for that matter more than 
happy to denounce the betrayal of union representatives. But such a ‘betrayal’ 
was in line with the institutionalisation of the workers’ movement, implied in 
the proletariat’s affirmation of its power. Union representatives were traitors to 
the extent that they accepted to take on a specific role in order to reinforce their 
own power; but they did not create this role themselves. To content oneself with 
denouncing this ‘betrayal’ is not enough, to the extent that it could imply that 
other—more honest—representatives could have done otherwise. 
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the post-war period (something that also gave to the critique of work the 
content of a radical critique of capitalist society as such). People no more 
occupy a post for life. No career development can be taken for granted. 
The worker is supposed to ‘evolve’, to get training, to change the place 
of work and job. Precarity is becoming the rule. Unemployment is no 
more a negation of work but just one of its moments: a passage that all 
workers will have to cross repeatedly in their lifetime. For many work 
has become a partial and temporary complement of unemployment. 
Within firms, there is a proliferation of workers’ statuses and conditions. 
Externalisation of tasks, subcontracting and the use of temping agencies 
are fragmenting and dividing workers into multiple categories. ‘The result 
is that it becomes difficult to wage a struggle, as the very unity of those 
supposed to struggle together is problematic from the start—contrary to 
what held for the period preceding the 1970s, when this unity was more 
or less given (independently of the divisions which would inevitably ap- 
pear later). The unity of those in struggle is now constructed by the struggle 
itself as an indispensable means for achieving its goals. This unity is never 
given beforehand, and, even if temporarily attained, it is always subjected 
to the probability of division that already existed in the previous period. 
The struggle becomes therefore more difficult, but there is also anoth- 
er, even more important difference: it will not produce the same results. 
Precisely because unity is not given before the struggle itself, it is not in- 
cluded in its official goals. A certain idea of improvement of the work- 
ers’ condition, or more generally of the proletarian condition, no longer 
forms a part of the struggle’s horizon. Or else it only enters the horizon 
of defensive struggles, whose failure is known beforehand (as in the case 
of struggles over pensions). As for victorious struggles, they are victorious 
only insofar as they pursue an immediate and partial goal, an individual 
goal one might say. In capitalism we can no longer achieve any collective 
improvement of our situation, but only an individual one, which can- 
not take the form of a defence of the living condition of workers as such, 
and therefore can only be transitory. Moreover, the end of the struggle, 
whether by victory or defeat, marks the end of the unity constructed 
in the course of the struggle, and thus the impossibility to continue or 
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resume it. By contrast, the previous period gave rise to a sense of pro- 
gress which seemed to make the ‘capitalisation’ of struggles possible, that 
is a gradual piling up of the victorious results of past struggles. This was 
probably an illusion, but it counted nonetheless in what people could 
think of their own struggles and its possible consequences.’ 

In a certain sense, we could say that now any class struggle meets its 
limit in the fact that it is the action of a class that no longer finds, in its 
relation to capital, what seemed to have constituted in the past its ra- 
tionale and its force the fact of collectively embodying labour. ‘This rela- 
tion of to one’s own proletarian being, a relation ultimately external to 
one’s work, affects the way in which one can struggle and obtain victory 
through struggle. Whatever we win is a loss relative to the very conditions 
of the struggle. And whatever we lose is a loss too. This de facto situation 
seems unshakeable. It would be wrong to believe that the proletariat’s 
unity should be established as a prerequisite, before the struggle, in or- 
der to have an effective proletarian action. Unity exists only provision- 
ally and only in the course of the struggle and among those struggling, 
without the need for any reference to the common belonging to a social 
class. “Class consciousness’ is not something definite that could be recre- 
ated through political propaganda, since it has never existed other than 
relatively to a specific configuration of the capitalist social relation. This 
relation has changed, and so has consciousness. We must admit it. 

We must all the more admit it since this new configuration obliges us 
to review our conceptions of communism and revolution and critically 
grasp what they had been during the previous period. Indeed, when the 
proletarian identity was confirmed by the relation of the proletariat to cap- 
ital the massively imposed conception of radical change—largely shared by 


’ Class struggles in newly industrialised countries such as China, India, 
Bangladesh or Cambodia can be different, because the struggles that take place 
there, wage struggles for instance, can bring about victories with far-reaching 
impacts. However, in a capitalism that is globally integrated, this impact is never 
big enough to really transform the characteristics of the capitalist social relation. 
These struggles are not a replay of the struggles that took place in Europe at the 
beginning of capitalism, if only because they can no longer be in line with the 
revolutionary perspective of the years between 1840 and 1970. 
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reformists as well as revolutionaries, by anarchists as well as marxists—was 
that of a victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, after a mobilisation 
of the forces of the class of labour using various methods (trade-union ac- 
tion and organisation, electoral conquest of power, action of the vanguard 
party, self-organisation of the proletariat, etc.). Let it be said once more that 
this vision offered a perspective for both reform and revolution and permit- 
ted them, notwithstanding their confrontation, to place their quarrel on a 
common background. ‘This is why the revolutionary and the traditional re- 
formist perspective disappeared together from the terrain of official politics. 
Those who speak of reform today, anywhere from the right to the extreme 
left of the political spectrum, refer only to a reform in the management of 
capitalism, and not to a reform leading to a break with capitalism. This lat- 
ter reference remained in the program of the socialist parties up until the 
1970s, under an undoubtedly ideological form it is true, but one whose 
existence was nonetheless revealing. Since then, this perspective has simply 
been forgotten. 

At present we can understand that the reformist as well as the revo- 
lutionary perspective were at an impasse, because they comprehended 
communist revolution as the victory of a class over another class, not as 
the simultaneous disappearance of classes. From this stemmed the tra- 
ditional idea of a transition period during which the proletariat, once 
victorious, assumes the management of society for an intermediate pe- 
riod. Historically this has practically translated into the establishment of 
a Soviet-style State capitalism where the bourgeoisie had been replaced 
by a class of bureaucrats linked to the communist party, and the work- 
ing class remained in fact exploited and forced to provide the required 
excess of value. It is however to be noted that this idea of a transition pe- 
riod was more widespread than the one, strictly marxist, of a ‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’. In various forms, reformists (who counted on the 
conquest of power through the ballot box) and even anarcho-syndical- 
ists (who envisioned a conquest of power through union structures) were 
not strangers to this line of thought. For them too, it was the triumph 
of the proletariat—either democratically, through State bodies, for re- 
formists, or through struggle, with their own (union) organisations, for 
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anarcho-syndicalists—which would give it the time to transform society 
by means of its domination. And it was dissidents from both the anar- 
chist and the marxist camp who gradually elaborated a theory of the im- 
mediacy of revolution and communism. On the basis of their theoretical 
explorations in that time, and with the hindsight of the recent transfor- 
mation of capitalism, we are now in a position to understand that com- 
munism can only be the simultaneous disappearance of social classes, not 
a triumph, even transitional, of one over another. 

‘The present period gives us a new conception of revolution and com- 
munism that originates in these dissident critical currents of the earlier 
workers’ movement, and that capitalism’s evolution shows to be adequate 
to today’s proletarian struggles. Everyday proletarian experience poses class 
belonging as an external constraint, therefore the struggle to defend one’s 
condition tends to be confounded with the struggle against one’s condi- 
tion. More and more often in the struggles, we can discern practices and 
contents which can be comprehended in this way. These are not neces- 
sarily radical or spectacular declarations. They are just as much practices 
of escape; struggles where unions are criticised and booed without any at- 
tempt to replace them with something else, because one knows that there 
is nothing to put in their place; wage demands transforming into the de- 
struction of the means of production (Algeria, Bangladesh); struggles where 
one does not demand the preservation of employment but rather redun- 
dancy payments (Cellatex and all its sequels); struggles where one does not 
demand anything, but simply revolts against everything that constitutes 
one’s conditions of existence (the ‘riots’ in French banlieues in 2005), etc. 

Little by little, what emerges in these struggles is a calling into ques- 
tion, through the struggle, of the role assigned to us by capital. The unem- 
ployed of some grouping, the workers of some factory, the inhabitants of 
some district, may organise themselves as unemployed, workers or inhab- 
itants, but very quickly this identity must be overcome for the struggle to 
continue. What is common, what can be described as unity, stems from 
the struggle itself; not from our identity within capitalism. In Argentina, 
in Greece, in Guadeloupe, everywhere, the defence of a particular con- 
dition was perceived as utterly insufficient, because no particular condi- 
tion can any more identify itself with a general condition. Even the fact of 
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being ‘precarious’ cannot constitute a central element of the struggle, one 
in which everybody would be able to recognise themselves. There is no 
‘status’ of precarious workers to be recognised or defended, because being a 
precarious worker—whether involuntarily, or by choice, or by a combina- 
tion of both—is not a social category, but rather one of the realities which 
contributes to the production of class belonging as an external constraint. 

If a communist revolution is today possible, it can only be born in 
this particular context in which on the one hand being a proletarian is ex- 
perienced as external to oneself, while on the other hand the existence of 
capitalism requires that one is forced to sell one’s labour power and thus, 
whatever the form of this sale, one cannot be anything else but a proletar- 
ian. Such a situation easily leads to the false idea that it is somewhere else, 
in a more or less alternative way of life, that we can create communism. 
It is not by chance that a minority, which is starting to become signifi- 
cant in Western countries, falls eagerly in this trap and imagines oppos- 
ing and fighting capitalism by this method. However, the capitalist social 
relation is the totalising dynamic of our world and there is nothing that 
can escape it as easily as they imagine. 

‘The overcoming of all existing conditions can only come from a phase 
of intense and insurrectionist struggle during which the forms of strug- 
gle and the forms of future life will take flesh in one and the same process, 
the latter being nothing else than the former. This phase, and its specific 
activity, is what we propose to call by the name of communisation. 

Communisation does not yet exist, but the whole present phase of 
struggles, as mentioned above, permits us to talk about communisation 
in the present. In Argentina, during the struggle that followed the riots 
of 2001, the determining factors of the proletariat as class of this socie- 
ty were shaken: property, exchange, division of labour, relations between 
men and women... The crisis was then limited to that country, so the 
struggle never passed the frontiers. Yet communisation can only exist in 
a dynamic of endless enlargement. If it stops it will fade out, at least mo- 
mentarily. However, the perspectives of capitalism since the financial cri- 
sis of 2008—perspectives which are very gloomy for it at a global level— 
permit us to think that next time the collapse of money will not restrict 
itself to Argentina. The point is not to say that the starting point will 
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necessarily be a crisis of money, but rather to consider that in the present 
state of affairs various starting points are possible and that an imminent 
severe monetary crisis is undoubtedly one of them. 

In our opinion, communisation will be the moment when struggle 
will make possible, as a means for its continuation, the immediate pro- 
duction of communism. By communism we mean a collective organisa- 
tion that has got rid of all the mediations which, at present, serve society 
by linking individuals among them: money, the state, value, classes, etc. 
The only function of these mediations is to make exploitation possible. 
While they are imposed on everybody, they benefit only a few. Commu- 
nism will thus be the moment when individuals will link together direct- 
ly, without their inter-individual relations being superimposed by catego- 
ties to which everyone owes obedience. 

It goes without saying that this individual will not be the one we 
know now, that of capital’s society, but a different individual produced 
by a life taking different forms. To be clear, we should recall that the hu- 
man individual is not an untouchable reality deriving from ‘human na- 
ture’, but a social product, and that every period in history has produced 
its own type of individual. The individual of capital is that which is de- 
termined by the share of social wealth it receives. This determination is 
subservient to the relation between the two large classes of the capitalist 
mode of production: the proletariat and the capitalist class. The relation 
between these classes comes first, the individual is produced by way of 
consequence contrary to the all-too-frequent belief that classes are group- 
ings of pre-existing individuals. The abolition of classes will thus be the 
abolition of the determinations that make the individual of capital what 
it is, ie. one that enjoys individually and egoistically a share of the social 
wealth produced in common. Naturally, this is not the only difference 
between capitalism and communism wealth created under communism 
will be qualitatively different from whatever capitalism is capable of cre- 
ating. Communism is not a mode of production, in that social relations 
are not determined in it by the form of the process of producing the 
necessities of life, but it is rather communist social relations that deter- 
mine the way in which these necessities are produced. 
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We don’t know, we cannot know, and therefore we do not seek to 
concretely describe, what communism will be like. We only know how 
it will be in the negative, through the abolition of capitalist social forms. 
Communism is a world without money, without value, without the state, 
without social classes, without domination and without hierarchy— 
which requires the overcoming of the old forms of domination integrat- 
ed in the very functioning of capitalism, such as patriarchy, and also the 
joint overcoming of both the male and the female condition. It is obvi- 
ous too that any form of communitarian, ethnic, racial or other division 
is equally impossible in communism, which is global from the very start. 

If we cannot foresee and decide how the concrete forms of commu- 
nism will be, the reason is that social relations do not arise fully fledged 
from a unique brain, however brilliant, but can only be the result of a 
massive and generalised social practice. It is this practice that we call 
communisation. Communisation is not an aim, it is not a project. It is 
nothing else than a path. But in communism the goal is the path, the 
means is the end. Revolution is precisely the moment when one gets out 
of the categories of the capitalist mode of production. ‘This exit is already 
prefigured in present struggles but doesn’t really exist in them, insofar as 
only a massive exit that destroys everything in its passage is an exit. 

We can be sure that communisation will be chaotic. Class society will 
not die without defending itself in multiple ways. History has shown 
that the savagery of a state that tries to defend its power is limitless— 
the most atrocious and inhuman acts since the dawn of humanity have 
been committed by states. It is only within this match to the death and 
its imperatives that the limitless ingenuity set free by the participation of 
all in the process of their liberation will find the resources to fight capi- 
talism and create communism in a single movement. The revolutionary 
practices of abolishing value, money, exchange and all commodity rela- 
tions in the war against capital, are decisive weapons for the integration— 
through measures of communisation—of the major part of the excluded, 
the middle classes and the peasant masses, in short for creating, within 
the struggle, the unity which does not exist anymore in the proletariat. 
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It is obvious too that the forward thrust represented by the creation 
of communism will fade away if it is interrupted. Any form of capitalisa- 
tion of the ‘achievements of revolution’, any form of socialism, any form 
of ‘transition’, perceived as an intermediate phase before communism, as 
a ‘pause’, will be counter-revolution, produced not by the enemies of rev- 
olution but by revolution itself. Dying capitalism will try to lean on this 
counter-revolution. As for the overcoming of patriarchy, it will be a major 
disruption dividing the camp of the revolutionaries themselves, because 
the aim pursued will certainly not be an ‘equality’ between men and wom- 
en, but rather the radical abolition of social distinctions based on sex. For 
all these reasons, communisation will appear as a ‘revolution within revo- 
lution’. 

An adequate form of organisation of this revolution will only be pro- 
vided by the multiplicity of communising measures, taken anywhere by 
any kind of people, which, if they constitute an adequate response to 
a given situation, will generalise of their own accord, without anybody 
knowing who conceived them and who transmitted them. Commun- 
isation will not be democratic, because democracy, including of the ‘di- 
rect’ type, is a form corresponding to just one type of relation between 
what is individual and what is collective—precisely the type pushed by 
capital to an extreme and rejected by communism. Communising meas- 
ures will not be taken by any organ, any form of representation of any- 
one, or any mediating structure. They will be taken by all those who, at 
a precise moment, take the initiative to search for a solution, adequate in 
their eyes, to a problem of the struggle. And the problems of the strug- 
gle are also problems of life: how to eat, where to stay, how to share with 
everybody else, how to fight against capital, etc. Debates do exist, diver- 
gences do exist, internal strife does exist communisation is also revolu- 
tion within the revolution. There is no organ to decide on disputed mat- 
ters. It is the situation that will decide; and it is history that will know, 
post festum, who was right. 

This conclusion might appear quite abrupt; but there is no other way 
to create a world. 


Leon de Mattis, July 2011 


Crisis and communisation 


Communisation is not any kind of peaceful experimentation with new ways 
of life, but the revolutionary answer by the proletariat to an acute social crisis. 
The text below offers a few observations on this connection in the light of the 
current crisis.' 


he class struggle between capital and the proletariat takes place 
all the time and forms the whole of our existence. In most cases it 
takes relatively peaceful forms, but throughout history it has given rise 
to numerous revolutionary movements which have threatened the exist- 
ence of the mode of production. These movements have always origi- 
nated in a refusal of unendurable proletarian living conditions, but it is 
not simply that an ‘excessive’ exploitation regularly calls capitalism into 
question. Often it is rather a ‘too lenient’ treatment of the working class 
which is the immediate cause behind social unrest. We can take Greece as 
an example, where the very poor finances of the State (caused, according 
to the bourgeoisie’s representatives, by too generous conditions for many 
groups of workers) in the end had to be remedied by the blood-letting 
of the working class. Exploitation and surplus value production are two 
terms for the same thing, and since the capital relation lives from produc- 
ing surplus value, i.e. from exploiting the workers, the class contradiction 
necessarily belongs to its most inner essence. Never can it escape from 
this contradiction, no matter how much the mode of production man- 
ages to mutate. Therefore, the threat that this relation will explode from 
the inside lurks behind every serious crisis. 
Serious crises, such as the one we have been experiencing since 
2008, break out in situations where the capitalist class fails to guarantee 


' This text was first published in riffraff'no. 9, 2011. 
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sufficiently high surplus value production under bearable conditions for 
the producers of this surplus value (that which in bourgeois jargon is 
called combining growth with social considerations). The most abstract 
definition of a crisis for the capitalist mode of production is that its 
reproduction is being threatened, that is to say the continued reproduc- 
tion of the antagonist classes. It is on the concrete level, however, that 
we can see the crisis develop before our eyes: banks and companies that 
are threatened with bankruptcy and workers who are losing their jobs, 
are evicted from their homes, or are subjected to wage cuts, reduced 
pensions, poorer healthcare and so on. When single capitals or groups 
of proletarians get into straits, the State can intervene in order to ward 
off an emergency, by bailing out companies or handing out a little extra 
money to the municipalities and thereby maintaining a certain level of 
service. But there are never any miracle cures. In such instances, the 
State indebts itself, and sooner or later the budget has to be balanced, 
which means that in the end it is the proletariat which has to pay for 
it. The only mercy that the capitalist class can offer the proletarians of a 
country in crisis is some form of instalment plan (a mortgage on future 
exploitation), or they can let the proletarians of another country pay a 
part of the bill. An example of the former is how Iceland was instructed 
to compensate Britain and the Netherlands for their losses connected 
with the collapse of Icesave: 2.8 billion euros plus interest over a period 
of thirty years. An example of the latter is the Swedish government’s vig- 
orous pressure within the EU and the IMF in 2009 in order to prevent 
a devaluation of the Latvian currency, which would have been deva- 
stating for the Swedish banks that had lent out enormous sums to the 
Baltic countries. The latter’s brutal austerity packages were probably 
completely necessary in order to save the Swedish banking system from 
collapse, something which explains the extremely tough demands by 
Sweden and the EU.’ Acute measures such as emergency loans for the 


? Only after the height of the storm had passed did the Swedish finance min- 
ister dare to speak directly: “This I have never said so clearly before, but the truth 
is that Sweden was in very, very big trouble in 2009, virtually over the edge’ 
—Anders Borg, January 19, 2011. 
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auto industry or nationalisations of mortgage companies do not, how- 
ever, solve the underlying problem behind the crisis, which is a crisis of 
investment or rather a crisis of accumulation, i.e. a crisis of exploitation.’ 
Order insists that exploitation be deepened. 

In the autumn of 2008 we witnessed how the capitalist states coor- 
dinated themselves on a world scale (from Washington to Beijing, from 
Frankfurt to Stockholm) in order to confront the financial crisis, but still 
they are far from mastering the situation. We've gone from a situation 
where the banks were at the brink of bankruptcy to one in which whole 
countries are threatened by insolvency. The public debt crisis is not over 
yet and if the situation worsens—for instance as a result of renewed strug- 
gles in Spain or in other deeply indebted countries, or as a consequence 
of higher oil prices—this could very well produce a domino effect like 
the one that the banks were facing in the autumn of 2008 and the begin- 
ning of 2009. The international community is already holding a number 
of countries above water (Iceland, Latvia, Greece, Hungary, Ukraine, 
Ireland...) and the question is how many more it is able to hold up. 

The strength of the capitalist class is—apart from economic com- 
pulsion—its State apparatuses and its ability to work together in order to 
save the capitalist world system. This new spirit of class solidarity within 
the capitalist class has its basis in global production chains and in the 
dependence of all countries on a functioning world market. But at the 
same time, this is its weakness, because a local crisis can today, faster than 
ever, send a shock wave through-out the capitalist nerve system. 

A global crisis of exploitation does not automatically lead to revo- 
lution, although the revolution is unthinkable without such a crisis. At 
the same time, a communist revolution today is one of the most difficult 
and dangerous things one can imagine, in that it would mean a confron- 
tation with all the State apparatuses of the world. The alternatives must 
thus be extraordinarily grim for it to be a reality at all. To make the revo- 
lution is not to sacrifice oneself to an ideal but to try to reach a solution 
to immediate pressing needs. 


9 Cf. Screamin’ Alice, “The breakdown of a relationship? Reflections on the 
crisis, October 2008. 
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Riff-raff is part of the communisation current. We maintain that the 
only revolutionary perspective today is that of communisation, that the 
communist revolution of today necessarily has to take the form of com- 
munisation. As a revolutionary practice this is characterised by the prole- 
tariat, in its struggle with capital, immediately taking on the task of 
abolishing its own conditions of life, i.e. all that which determines the 
proletariat as a class: property, exchange, work, the State, etc. Such a revo- 
lution passes neither through the conquering of political power nor the 
appropriation of the means of production, not even as a necessary step 
on the way. On the contrary, the revolutionary process is characterised by 
that process in which politics and the economy, the value form as a social 
mediation between individuals, is abolished and replaced by commun- 
ism. The proletariat thus does not raise itself to become the dominant 
class, but abolishes itself along with all other classes in the course of the 
struggle against capital. Communisation does not fall from the sky, nor 
does it ‘arrive from the future’; it is a qualitative leap and a rupture with 
the form of class struggle that takes place every day (struggles over the 
wage, working conditions, etc). It breaks out the moment when the pro- 
letarians are forced to take communist measures against the class enemy: 
methods with which capital can be destroyed. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, Marx and Engels defined 
communism in the following manner: “Communism is for us not a state 
of affairs which is to be established, an ideal to which reality [will] have to 
adjust itself. We call communism the vea/ movement which abolishes the 
present state of things. The conditions of this movement result from the 
premises now in existence.’ (Zhe German Ideology, 1845) Communism 
as the real movement, this can by no means be interpreted to mean that 
communism can be witnessed here and now as existing communist 
relations. Such relations are completely incompatible with capitalist soci- 
ety. Communism as the real movement has to mean, rather, that it can 
be deduced from ‘the premises now in existence’, from really existing class 
struggle. And since class struggle has changed—indeed the whole world 
has changed—the revolutionary perspective necessarily has to look dif- 
ferent today. We must honestly ask ourselves what sort of revolution can 
be imagined from how the world is today. 
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It is always hazardous to speak of the future, but the risks are smaller 
when we are discussing the near future. Let us therefore sketch out the 
following scenario: the crisis has deepened and enormous quantities of 
capital have been lost. The capitalist class desperately has to increase 
exploitation in order to restart accumulation anew. The proletariat is 
resisting and after a while the situation arises, somewhere, where none of 
the classes can yield, which leads to enormous disturbances in society. The 
wage loss due to strikes and unemployment along with a currency crisis 
then creates an acute need for all sorts of provisions at the same time as 
one can no longer pay for these. The movement thus enters a new phase, 
when the proletarians stop paying the rent, electricity, water, and start to 
break into warehouses, occupy farm lands and so on, in short when they 
take what they need. Now, these encroachments on property rights are 
not the appropriation of the means of production and of existence; these 
do not pass over to the workers to become their property. Instead they 
cease to be property—they become communised. In the struggle against 
capital, the proletarians are strengthened and united by making them- 
selves independent of working for money; class unity appears thus in the 
process of the dissolution of classes—in communisation. To concretely abol- 
ish themselves as proletarians is going to be the most difficult thing in 
the world, but is at the same time the ultimate weapon in the class strug- 
gle. With its communising measures the proletariat combats efficiently 
the class enemy by destroying all the conditions which constantly recre- 
ate the proletariat as a class. In the end, the proletariat can only fend off 
capital by negating itself as a value-creating class and at the same time— 
in one and the same process—producing completely new lives that are 
incompatible with the reproduction of capital. 

Since the communisation process is characterised by the abolition of 
all social classes, including the proletariat, it leads—if it is completed— 
to an end of class struggle. It would be a big mistake, however, to imagine 
this process as one of gradually diminishing class antagonism, concur- 
rently with communist relations pushing aside the capitalist ones. Com- 
munisation is a rupture with the everyday class struggle in that it is no 
longer any kind of defence of labour. Still, it is from the beginning to the 
end a class practice. (From having struggled to exist one now struggles for 
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not having to exist.) Communisation is thus not an alternative way of 
life; it won't be a social experiment of free individuals. Communisation 
is on the whole not a free choice but again an immediate need in a certain 
situation, a task which the proletarians impose on themselves, compelled 
by material conditions, when their situation has become unbearable and 
incompatible with the accumulation of capital. It is only the struggle 
with capital which can drive the proletariat to the point where it is com- 
pelled to smash the State, abolish capital and itself, in order to escape 
from its situation. Communisation should thus not be seen as a strategy 
or a method that can be chosen in an abundance of others, as if the pro- 
letariat had been standing in front of a smorgasbord of possible revolu- 
tionary solutions. When we speak of revolution it is instead as material 
necessity, and the object of theory is to define this necessity: the conditions 
for the abolition of the capitalist mode of production. Only an analysis of 
the existing contradictory relation, of the conditions of its reproduction 
and of its non-reproduction, as well as a careful and detailed analysis of 
the ‘empirical’ class struggles that we witness and take part in today, can 
contribute to this being anything but a pious hope or pure speculation. 
There are those who maintain that communism is necessary now: 
“To go on waiting is madness. The catastrophe is not coming, it is here. 
We are already situated within the collapse of a civilization. It is within 
this reality that we must choose sides.’ This you can read in The Coming 
Insurrection, a book which has attracted much attention recently. This is 
not theory, however, but rhetoric and propaganda. It is a call for action, 
just like the authors’ previous book Ca//. What is assumed here (if not 
explicitly) is that the objective conditions of the revolution are ready, or 
rather overripe, and that now only a subjective condition is needed which 
can smash ‘a dying social system [that] has no other justification to its 
arbitrary nature but its absurd determination—its senile determination— 
to simply Jinger on...’ (Call, p. 4.) We do not conceive of the revolution 
as the coincidence of objective and subjective conditions. Revolution, 
communisation, is actually not a necessity here and now, for we can still 
not witness it. But that doesn’t mean that it can’t be necessary tomorrow! 
It is easy to become impatient when one sees where the world is heading, 
and we may all feel trapped inside an ‘absurd determinism’. The law of 
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determinacy is inexorable however; never can we act in a way which makes 
ourselves independent from this determinism. But as a part of determin- 
ism, as necessarily determined by class antagonism, we can act in accord- 
ance with what we are—against what we have been—and as a class abolish 
all classes, when we are one day brought face to face with this awful task. 


Peter Astr6m, March 2011 


A reply to critics 


The above text was discussed at the editorial meeting of Sic in July 2011, 
in which it was subjected to various criticisms. 

The main criticism was that, in its attempt to respond to various vol- 
untarist views, the text goes too far in the opposite direction and puts a 
too strong emphasis on proletarians being compelled to act in a certain 
way. Communisation, it was argued, cannot be understood as a last resort 
solution imposed on proletarians. 

Another point of criticism put forward was that the text lacks a posi- 
tive dimension, that it grasps only the negative side of the revolutionary 
process and thus neglects that communisation is a production of new 
relations between individuals replacing capitalist social relations. 

To respond to the first point, I must agree that the text can give the 
impression of saying that the revolution is a mechanical process when it 
so strongly emphasises that communisation won't be a free choice and 
that we will instead be compelled by the material conditions at hand. In 
my conception, however, the will and the acting is not absent in the revo- 
lutionary process but that is something which is only implied in the text. 
When I say that we are ourselves a ‘part of determinism and that we are 
‘necessarily determined by class antagonism’ I mean that 


1. we do have a part to play, that we are in fact determining the 
course of events by acting, but that 

2. we cannot act independently from the determinacy of the class 
contradiction, i.e. the material conditions. 
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Making the revolution is not a free choice because we can only act within 
a certain framework, within the context of a general crisis (also produced 
by class struggle). Communisation is the revolutionary answer of our 
time to such a crisis. The text does not deal with the various counter- 
revolutionary answers that will also be presented, and all the ‘strug- 
gles within the struggle against capital’ that we can expect (see B.L., 
“The suspended step of communisatior in this issue). The proletarians 
will never be compelled to produce communism because of material 
impoverishment alone. In the face of deteriorating conditions, however, 
we can assume a re-emergence of the communist movement that will take 
the form of concrete actions and projects made up of individuals with 
minds and wants. These individuals (our future selves?) could then take 
on the task of abolishing capital / producing communism. I’m not saying 
that we should sit and do nothing until then but it isn’t enough to state that 
capitalism ‘obviously’ needs to be destroyed and then just do it. As Marx 
said: ‘Men make their own history, but they do not make it as they please; 
they do not make it under self-selected circumstances...’ (The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, 1852). 

The second criticism I find harder to understand. The text focuses on 
the need to attack and negate the capitalist categories but it also states 
clearly that the class enemy can only be defeated by ‘producing com- 
pletely new lives that are incompatible with the reproduction of capital’. 
What those lives might be is not developed in the text, simply because I 
don't know. All I know is that it is going to be a bloody mess. 


Peter Astrém, July 2011 


The historical production 


of the revolution of the current period 


I. The restructuring of capital and the present form of the 
capital relation 


he historical development of the contradiction between the proletar- 

iat and capital under real subsumption has led, today, to the period 
of crisis of the increasingly, and at an ever accelerated rate, international- 
ised capital relation. The current form of the capital relation and its crisis 
have been produced by the restructuring that followed the 1973 crisis. 
The main points of the analysis of the current capital relation are: a) The 
capital relation has been restructured at all levels. The restructuring was 
the ‘response’ to the fall in the rate of profit after 1964 (first in the Us). 
‘This was at the same time a counter-revolution, that is, a counter-attack 
by the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. Its results were the end of the 
workers’ movement, the end of national and regional constraints in both 
the circulation of capital and the reproduction of the working class, and 
the end of state capitalism. b) An essential element of the restructuring 
was the accelerated internationalisation of capital since 1989. c) After 
1982, more and more capital has been ‘invested’ in the financial sphere. 

Restructured capitalism has integrated the attack against the value of 
labour power as a functional, structural and permanent feature. The pro- 
cess of the current period (after 1973) can never be completed. 

Capital is not an opposition, but a contradiction of classes. The work- 
ing class is not an autonomous subject, independent from the production 
of value. The characteristics of the restructuring are at the same time the 
cycle of struggles inside and against restructured capitalism (a cycle that 
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now has produced struggles occurring mainly outside the value produc- 
tion process in the ‘West’, food riots in poor states and wild strikes in Asia). 
Regarding the present, we can speak of struggles related to the challenged 
reproduction of the proletariat being questioned by the restructuring itself. 
The fact that the struggles of the current cycle (restructuring) do not con- 
stitute a political project is a structural feature of the historical process that 
defines the content of the coming revolution of our period. The current 
focal point is a point of crisis in the reproduction of the capital relation 
(financial crisis turning into debt crisis, which turns into currency crisis 
or state sovereignty crisis, etc...). Capital is obliged today to impose the 
second phase of the restructuring that started in the 1980s. 


A. The contradiction of the restructuring: A solution to the ‘1973 
crisis’ and the bearer of the current crisis. 

The restructuring is a never ending process because its end would be a 
contradiction in its own terms itself: capital without proletariat. It is a 
process of the ‘liquidation of the working class’. The trend of this phase 
of real subsumption is the transformation of the working class from a col- 
lective subject which deals with the capitalist class into a sum of individ- 
ualised proletarians, everyone of whom is related individually to capital, 
without the intervention of a worker identity and workers’ organisations 
that would make of the working class a recognised ‘social partner’, which 
is accepted to participate at the table of collective bargaining. It is a pro- 
cess of continuous fragmentation of the working class, which over time, 
has expelled a big part of the proletariat from the value production pro- 
cess. Further, this process has no end as the end point would be the 
production of surplus value without variable capital, it would be capital 
without the proletariat. This process is expressed as a continuous need of 
the already restructured capital to keep restructuring itself. 

The contradictory nature of this process leads some fractions of capital 
and of the proletarian movement to conceptualise the whole present peri- 
od asa crisis of Keynesianism, something related to the conceptualisation 
of revolution as a development of the revindicative class struggles and of 
the recomposition of the class as a class for itself. What made Keynesianism 
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successful was at the same time its limit that produced the crisis of the late 
1960s. The wage-productivity link set the wage demand as the central is- 
sue of class struggle. Another aspect of the same process was the tendency 
of the organic composition of capital to increase (which is also a fetishised 
expression of class struggle within real subsumption). The development of 
these trends, on which the accumulation of capital was based in the years 
following the Second World War, eventually led to the wave of struggles 
of ‘1968’ and the ‘crisis of 1973’. Capital then had to be restructured in 
order to increase the rate of exploitation and to reduce, or at least delay, 
the inevitable impact of the increasing organic composition on the rate 
of profit. ‘Keynesian’ features of accumulation had to be modified, and 
this modification was the content of the restructuring at its beginning. A 
prominent aspect of restructuring as it evolved was the decomposition of 
the up to then officially accepted workers movement (of course, ‘accepted’ 
following the historical production of class struggle). 


B. Dynamics and limits of the current model of accumulation: the 
main dimensions of the restructuring. 

‘The restructuring was certainly successful. The rise in the rate of exploita- 
tion of labour worldwide was the result of the attack against the working 
class in the developed countries and of the advancing internationalisa- 
tion of capital, namely the intensive exploitation of labour power in (or 
coming from) the less developed states. Savings in constant capital were 
achieved through the generalisation of just-in-time production and the 
degradation of the rigid Fordist assembly line. In this new period of real 
subsumption, every aspect of the capital relation has been transformed, 
and this transformation is manifested in the development of the current 
cycle of struggles: struggles by the unemployed, struggles in the educa- 
tion industry, the anti-globalisation movement, the direct action move- 
ment, struggles over wages in the centres of accumulation in the East, 
struggles against the expropriation of common lands in Asia. These strug- 
gles are not a result of the restructuring, but rather an integral part of it 
and ultimately are the restructuring of class struggle itself. The restruc- 
turing, as a deepening of real subsumption and an acceleration of the 
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internationalisation of capital, has moved the epicentre of conflict to the 
field of the reproduction of the capital relation. The content of the suc- 
cessful restructuring was also responsible for the course of the model of 
accumulation it produced towards the current crisis. 

‘The first dimension of the restructuring has been the increasing de- 
composition of solid sections of the proletariat which had formed the 
massive labour movement of the Keynesian era. This dimension has been 
achieved through: a) the unceasing transformation of the technical com- 
position of capital through information and communication technolo- 
gies, which allowed the disintegration of the vertically structured pro- 
duction process, and therefore the dissolution of the ‘mass worker’; b) 
the unceasing transformation of the labour process, which allowed the 
gradual imposition of negotiating labour power at an individual level and 
thus an individualised control over employees by bosses; c) the increas- 
ing number of reproductive activities moved away from the state to the 
private capitalist sphere, i.e. the reduction of indirect wage, something 
that resulted in a large increase in the number of women in the ranks of 
wage-labourers, and d) the increasing importance of repression in the so- 
cial reproduction of capital. 

Point c) has transformed the gender relation to a large extent and 
eroded the nuclear family, and has therefore unsettled the internal hi- 
erarchies and balances within the proletariat. This element has changed 
significantly the inter-individual relations within the proletariat. The po- 
sition of the bearer of the reproductive social role (which mostly applies 
to women, but not exclusively at the present moment) has become even 
worse in the period of the restructuring of capital. Within the dialectics 
of ‘letting women to become workers and at the same time forcing wom- 
en to become workers’ the most important is the second aspect. As the 
nuclear family erodes more and more, the burden on women is duplicat- 
ed. More and more they tend to possess a reproductive and a productive 
role at the same time. The restructuring has increased the questioning of 
women’s reproductive role and made the identification of the destruction 
of gender relations with the destruction of exploitation inevitable. This 
dynamic is the historical production of the limits of all kinds of feminism, 
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which, despite the fact that they are right to criticise the capitalist gen- 
der relations, as long as they remain feminist and do not overcome them- 
selves (an overcoming that can be produced as rupture within the strug- 
gles), are unable to really address the gender issue in its totality. 

The second dimension of the restructuring has been the ever increas- 
ing internationalisation of capital. Up to 1989, the internationalisation 
(the proportion of international trade to overall trade), had to do mainly 
with the relocation of production from developed to ‘developing’ states 
of the western part of the planet and the states of East Asia, except Chi- 
na (and flows of migrant workers to the ex-centres of production). Then, 
with the end of state capitalism, the process of internationalisation sys- 
tematically expanded to the former ‘Eastern bloc’ and China. This pro- 
cess is inextricably linked to the development of financial capital, which 
is the branch of capital that defines the internationalisation processes and 
monitors the level of profitability, in order for capital to be circulated and 
invested in the supposedly most profitable way. It is reasonable then that 
the development and restructuring of this sector of capital, together with 
fluctuating exchange rates and a huge increase in circulating money, have 
enabled more and more fractions of the capitalist class to make profits 
through financial speculation. 

Both these features of the restructuring (fragmentation of the work- 
ing class at all levels and internationalisation through the development of 
financial capital) have allowed capital to overcome the great crisis of the 
1970s. Both were also key elements of the accumulation process which 
led to the present crisis: 

The transformation of the labour process and the rapid changes in the 
technical composition of capital have led to a relative (and eventually ab- 
solute) decline in wages in the developed countries. The advancing inte- 
gration of the reproduction of the working class into capital has led to an 
increased demand for services on the part of the proletariat (health, edu- 
cation, etc.), which could not be met efficiently by capital because of the 
inherent limits of productivity in the service sector. Only in this sense 
can one say that a distance is created between ‘social needs’ and capital- 
ist development. 
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The imposition of structural adjustment programs (SAPs) resulted in 
an influx of low-cost labour from non-developed countries to developed 
ones. The result of this was an accelerated creation of a surplus popula- 
tion (‘surplus from the perspective of capital) across the planet. At the 
same time, this surplus population has been forced to reproduce itself 
through the informal economy. Thus, “Third World’ areas emerged in 
the metropolitan centres of the ‘First World’, and Western-like develop- 
ment zones emerged in ‘developing countries’. The global squeezing of 
the middle strata of the proletariat and the exclusion of those who belong 
to the lower ones, however, are increasingly turning cities into spaces of 
explosive contradictions. 

Already by the mid-1990s, it was obvious that the features respons- 
ible for the dynamism of accumulation undermined it at the same time. 
In 1997, the crisis in Asia extended to Russia through disruptions in the 
oil market and then led to the collapse of Long Term Capital Manage- 
ment (the first collapse of a colossal fund). The crisis in Southeastern Asia 
showed that the rate of exploitation in these centres of accumulation was 
no longer high enough for the expanded reproduction of global capital 
to take place and accelerated the massive transfer of production facili- 
ties to China. The dotcom crash was the ostensibly final attempt of mas- 
sive investment in the expectation of sustaining profitability through sav- 
ings in constant capital. After 2001, what gradually became the case was 
that the reproduction of the working class was only possible by supple- 
menting the decreasing wage with loans. An important part of the pro- 
letarians, in order to maintain their former level of reproduction, have 
been individually indebted to banks, whilst the future of their collective 
reproduction was also found mortgaged by pension funds (which are ‘in- 
stitutional investors’) being led into heavy financial games (CDss). Wage 
ceased to be the only measure of the level of reproduction of the working 
class, i.e. the latter tended to get disconnected from the wage. 


C. Too big to fail is also too big to move on: The reproduction crisis 
of total social capital and its effort to impose the second phase of the 
restructuring 
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Capital, through its mobility and its continuous effort to optimise the 
valorisation process with complex measurements and calculating models, 
tries desperately to avoid, as far as possible, negotiating with the prole- 
tariat over the price of labour power. Labour power is now seen just as an 
expense and is not considered as a factor of growth through, for exam- 
ple, the expansion of the market. In an increasingly globalised capitalism, 
each national or regional fraction of the proletariat tends to be viewed as 
part of the global proletariat, absolutely interchangeable with any other 
part. The very existence of the proletariat is seen as an unavoidable evil. 
Since capital is nothing but value in motion and its expanded reproduc- 
tion depends on surplus value that can be extracted only from the ex- 
ploitation of labour, this tendency is an impasse, now defined as surplus 
proletarian population at a global level. Capital tends to reduce the price 
of labour power, a trend that points to the homogenisation of this price 
internationally (of course the necessary zoning of capital acts also as a 
strong counter-tendency that is going to, at the least, retard this process). 
Productivity tends to be fully de-coupled from wages and valorisation of 
capital tends to be disconnected from the reproduction of the proletari- 
at, but, on the other hand, through the deepening of real subsumption, 
capital tends to become the unique horizon of this reproduction. Capital 
gets rid of labour but at the same time labour power can only be repro- 
duced within capital. The explosion of this contradiction in the crisis of 
the current phase of restructuring produces the need for a new (second) 
phase of the restructuring of capital and shapes the dialectics between 
limits and dynamics of the current class struggle. 

The solution to this situation (from the viewpoint of capital) defines 
the beginning of a new attack against the proletariat. [f this crisis is tempo- 
rarily resolved, it will be remembered as the first step towards the second 
phase of the restructuring of contemporary capitalism (assuming that the 
first phase of the restructuring was the period from the late 70s to the 
present). The financial crisis will soon take the form of a crisis of national 
sovereignty, and in this development a tendency of a ‘Capitalist Interna- 
tional’ being autonomised is prefigured. The national state, as a basic re- 
productive mechanism of capital, is in severe crisis. Its results point to the 
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crystallisation of new forms of international mechanisms that will take 
full control of the flows of migrant labour power in an effort of a new 
division of labour. These mechanisms will also try to manage the already 
existing but now accelerated process of the changing relation between 
absolute and relative surplus value extraction, which is necessary for cap- 
ital. Furthermore, an effort will be made to impose on the majority of 
the proletariat a perpetual rotation between unemployment and precari- 
ous employment as well as the generalisation of informal labour, as well 
as to coordinate the transition to a repression based reproduction of the 
overabundant proletariat. This process will be an effort to accelerate the 
globalisation and more importantly its zoning, not only in terms of in- 
ternational trade but mainly in terms of a controlled circulation of labour 
power. By the imposition of the current new austerity measures (a deep- 
ening of the restructuring), which is at stake in the current class struggle 
in Europe, the international circuit of a rapidly circulating capital can 
continue to exist in this form as far as it can be supplied by national and/ 
or sub-national zones, where more and more repression will be required 
for the reproduction of capital. More and more capital will be transferred 
to the financial sector; more and more capital will be concentrated in this 
form; more and more speculation will be produced. The production pro- 
cess will be sidestepped in order for the—necessary today, but consider- 
ably painful—depreciation of financial capital to be postponed or take 
place smoothly. The situation that will possibly be created by this devel- 
opment is far from stable, as it is ultimately based heavily on the extrac- 
tion of absolute surplus value, which has also absolute limits. It will be 
more local-crisis-based than the current phase and will eventually lead to 
a more intense global crisis than the current one. 

On the other hand, there is a possibility that the current crisis, in its 
development, can lead to severe inter-capitalist conflicts which may even 
result in the collapse of international trade and an effort to return to na- 
tional currencies and protectionism. For such an important transforma- 
tion to take place, a massive devaluation of capital is necessary, meaning 
elimination of a large part of financial capital. 
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Through this set of measures, which seems to be more or less on the 
agenda for most European countries, Greece is the first stop in the capi- 
talist strategy of imposing the second phase of the restructuring. The fact 
that a minority of the precarious proletariat revolted during December 
2008 makes the selected space and time for the beginning of a world- 
wide attack very risky. The risk manifested itself directly in the protests 
of May 5, 2010, which were an indication that the attempt to impose 
the second phase of the restructuring is likely to be conflictive and could 
lead to rebellion. 


D. the crisis of the wage relation 
The current crisis is an existential crisis of labour, normally manifested as 
a crisis of the labour contract. The ‘crisis of the labour contract’ will be- 
come an overall crisis of waged labour through the structural tendency of 
wage demands to be de-legitimised. The continuous reduction in wages, 
the generalisation of precariousness and the creation of a part of the pro- 
letariat that is constantly expelled from the value production process de- 
fine the scope of defensive demands. This fact, coupled with a decrease 
in the percentage of the available workforce mobilised by capital, defines 
the content of the crisis of the wage relation as a crisis of reproduction of 
the proletariat, therefore a crisis of reproduction of the capital relation. 
‘The effort to impose the second phase of the restructuring is in fact a 
declaration of war by global capital against the global proletariat, starting 
from Europe. This is ‘war by other means’, less intensive than a conven- 
tional war, but with better targeting potential. This ‘war by other means’ 
will put into question the very role of wage labour as a means of repro- 
duction of the global proletariat. Obviously, this process will advance, 
and will be expressed, in different ways in each country according to its 
position in the global capitalist hierarchy. However, the convergence of 
the ‘war conditions’ (thus of class struggle) globally is very important. 


E. Repression as social reproduction 
In the Keynesian era of capitalist accumulation, public expenditure in- 
cluded the cost of reproducing labour power, i.e. health care, pensions 
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and benefits, education, repression. In restructured capitalism the strategy 
became the reduction in public expenditure through the privatisation of 
several public related sectors. Actually, and mainly due to an aging popu- 
lation, but also to the slower imposition of the restructuring in Europe 
(something related to capitalist zoning), and the growth of insurance/fi- 
nancial capital in the us, total (government and private) expenditure for 
health care and pensions increased in all developed countries (The Econo- 
mist, June 29, 2010). Today, amidst a public debt crisis, all these costs 
except for repression are de-legitimised. There is a constant reduction in 
indirect wage, and thus the valorisation of capital tends to be disconnect- 
ed from the reproduction of the proletariat. 

The public space in the cities, which is the spatial expression of the 
worker-citizen’s freedom, tends to disappear because it is considered dan- 
gerous in terms of facilitating sudden outbreaks of unrest. The exclu- 
sion of the youth from the labour market defines them as a dangerous 
social category (and as the crisis deepens, this applies to teenagers, as 
well). Specifically in Greece, such fears are growing within the bourgeoi- 
sie: ‘Also, the government is now aware of the fact that the anti-systemic 
cycles, especially amongst young people, tend to be extended well be- 
yond the limits of the Exarcheia district. A lot of young people are will- 
ing to be engaged and participate in highly aggressive groups (To Vima, 
daily newspaper, June 27, 2010). 

For all these reasons, demanding the existence of the wage, which is 
already a central issue in class conflicts worldwide, will be in the future 
the field where class conflict will intensify. This issue will create ruptures 
within struggles, which will question the revindicative content of the 
struggles. 


II. Current struggles of the global proletariat 


The content of the revolution that is born in each historical period, in- 
cluding that of the current period of restructuring which, by its very na- 
ture, can never be consummately restructured, is prefigured in the day- 
to-day proletarian struggles. This is because struggles are a constitutive 
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element of capitalist relations; they are the conflict between the poles 
of the contradiction that continually transforms the contradiction itself 
(exploitation) Revolution can only be produced from this contradiction, 
that is, revolution as the radical transformation of capital or its abolition: 
the overcoming of exploitation. The present day relation of exploitation 
produces the struggles of a fragmented proletariat, whose reproduction is 
increasingly precarious. These are the struggles of a proletariat adequate 
to restructured capitalism. 

The day-to-day revindicative struggles in the current historical period 
are considerably different from struggles in previous historical periods. 
Proletarian demands do not constitute a revolutionary programme any- 
more, as was the case until the beginning of the restructuring, during ‘the 
period of ‘68’. This is not due to a ‘subjective weakness’ or ‘lack of con- 
sciousness’ on the part of the working class. 

The current structure of the capital relation is manifested in the fact 
that the proletariat, in its struggles, faces, even in the few cases where its 
demands are met, the reality of capital, as it is today: restructuring and 
intensified internationalisation, precariousness, no worker identity, no 
common interests, difficulty in the reproduction of life, repression. The 
fact that proletarian struggles, regardless of their level of militancy, can- 
not reverse this course and lead to a new type of Keynesian regulation is 
not a sign of weakness, but a key content of the current structure of the 
capital relation. The consequence of the above is the production, within 
the day-to-day struggles, of practices that go beyond their revindicative 
framework, practices that in the course of the struggle over immediate 
demands, question demanding itself. Such practices are ruptures pro- 
duced within important class struggles (i.e. the struggle against the CPE 
in France in 2006, the general strike in the Caribbean in 2009, protests 
against layoffs in 2009, the student movement in the Us in 2009-10, ri- 
ots in immigration detention centres in Italy in autumn 2009, food riots 
in Algeria, South Africa, Egypt in recent years, the wage demands riots in 
Bangladesh, China or Malaysia, land expropriation riots in China) and/ 
or struggles without demands (such as in November 2005 in France and 
in December 2008 in Greece, spontaneous riots in China). Looking into 
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global class struggle one can see that practices such as those mentioned 
above are multiplied. In the current cycle of struggles revolution is pro- 
duced as the overcoming of the limits of this cycle. From the dynamics 
produced by the multiplication of ‘ruptures within revindicative strug- 
gles’, the working class is being recomposed, not as a class for itself, but as 
a class against capital and thus against itself as well. 


III. Communisation as the historical product of the 
capital—labour contradiction 


Today, we are situated in a period of crisis of restructured capitalism. We 
are at the point where the struggles over the wage in the centres of ac- 
cumulation in Asia spread rapidly and the proletariat in the developed 
capitalist countries is staggering as it is being attacked by the bourgeoisie 
through the process of imposing the second phase of the restructuring. 
Developments in the class struggle front in different areas of conflict are 
always interconnected in a logical-historical way. Today, struggles around 
reproduction in the developed centres are associated by a feedback pro- 
cess to struggles over wage in the primary centres of accumulation, ice. 
the most important aspect of the current zoning of global capital, known 
as ChinAmerica, tends to be destabilised. This contradictory process of 
crisis will bring even greater conflicts between proletarians excluded from 
the production process (already excluded and continues, due to the cri- 
sis), proletarians who precariously remain in the production process, and 
capital, and inter-capitalist conflicts too. The already existing questioning 
of the proletarian identity will take the form of a direct conflict against 
capital and there will be (inside the proletarian movement) new attempts 
to politicise and delimit struggles within capitalist reality. The movement 
of overcoming capitalist society will find its limits within itself. The lim- 
its are the practices of organising a new, alternative society (i.e. a new 
type of organisation of society based specifically on relations of produc- 
tion) outside or against capital. 

A significant feature of the present period is that the capital rela- 
tion produces repression as a necessity for its reproduction. There lie the 
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power and the limits of the current class struggle. The tendency of social 
reproduction to take the form of repression creates unavoidably a dis- 
tance between the poles of the capital relation. The content of the conflict 
is necessarily related to repression, namely to the most important aspect 
of the reproduction of a more and more overabundant proletariat. In this 
conflict, the proletariat will always face its very existence as capital. The 
power of the struggles will be at the same time their limits. All ideolo- 
gies and practices of the (proletarian) vanguard, all ideologies and politi- 
cal (proletarian) practices will converge in the anti-repression approach, 
which creates the possibility of the emergence of another, possibly final, 
form of reformism of this period. 

The most radical and at the same time reformist expression of class 
struggle today will be direct action practices. Direct action practices that 
emerged as a radical break within the anti-globalisation movement pro- 
vided the chance for the identity of the militant proletarian-individual— 
who belongs to the more and more precarious and/or unemployed prole- 
tariat—to become important. Direct action practices manifest themselves 
in many forms (radical unionism, citizens movements, armed struggle), 
which vary considerably and in most cases coexist in a conflictive way, 
and are also produced directly, without mediations, by the contemporary 
contradictory existence of the proletariat. 

Direct action today expresses the overcoming of class identities and 
the production of the individualistic identity of the militant, based on 
the moral attitude of the potentially defeated struggling proletarian— 
something quite reasonable, since what is at stake in struggles within re- 
structured capitalism is only the deceleration of the attack carried out by 
capital. Even ‘victories’ do not create euphoria to anyone. Current reality 
tends to take the form of widespread repression. This produces the iden- 
tity of the militant who struggles against all forms of repression, which 
in fact are the manifestations of the reproduction of the exploitation re- 
lation. Radical trade unionism is necessarily orientated towards offering 
protection against layoffs and ensuring compensations, since demanding 
significant wage increases is meaningless today (the cases in the centres 
of accumulation in eastern Asia provide a meaningful exception, since 
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the wage is well below what in developed capitalist states is considered 
as level of workers’ reproduction). Local citizens’ movements are orien- 
tated towards protecting a freedom of movement and communication, 
against the effort of the state to ghettoize/militarize metropolitan space, 
and through such actions maintaining the indirect wage (the main ide- 
ology of these fractions of the movement is de-growth ideology). These 
two tendencies will converge in the near future as the crisis develops. The 
deepening of the crisis will lead to ‘self reduction practices’ and clashes 
with repression forces in neighbourhoods. This is the point of conver- 
gence between local movements and radical unionism, the point of con- 
vergence between struggles in the production process and those outside 
it. The self-proclaimed ‘armed struggle’ is orientated towards the alleged 
punishment of fractions of the bourgeoisie, something like a self-invited 
protection from over-exploitation. This manifestation of direct action 
promotes a specific strategy of a military confrontation between small 
groupings and the State that leads to an absolute impasse. 

Those involved in the direct action movement reflect the question- 
ing of the contradictory proletarian situation in their supposed not be- 
longing to the (‘passive’ and/or ‘reformist’ in their words) class. In this 
way, what is expressed in their struggles is the marginal point of this pe- 
riod, the point that proletariat has become overabundant. The most as- 
sertive parts of the movement call themselves revolutionaries when there 
is no revolution yet and they find shelter in the concept of ‘consciousness’ 
(the discourse about the need for the consciousness of the individual to 
be ‘changed fundamentally’) in order to avoid this contradiction. They 
build immediate (comradely) relations in their struggles while they make 
an ideology out of these relations—namely ‘revolution now—ignoring 
the fact that communism is not a local issue or an issue for a small group 
of people. They more or less tend to face workers who still have a (rela- 
tively) stable job as ‘privileged’, or even as ‘the real working class with its 
petit-bourgeois consciousness’. They also tend to think of themselves as 
individuals who do not belong organically to the class because they are 
precarious or unemployed. ‘The other side of the same coin is that radi- 
cal unionist fractions tend to face precarious workers as the social subject 
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that must unite as a ‘class for itself’, and comprehend their actions as ef- 
forts towards this class unity. 

‘The overcoming will be produced from the current limits. The ques- 
tioning of the proletarian condition by the direct action practices (which 
is manifested as a contradiction, of course) prefigures its overcoming in- 
side the proletarian struggle itself: the future abolition of the proletari- 
at as a class. This is why the practices of the direct action movement are 
adopted in the ruptures which emerge inside current struggles; this is 
why the practices of direct action were adopted and overcome by the ri- 
oters on December 2008. Of course the current struggles are still inside 
the limits of the current cycle, but the specific production of this limit 
(demand to continue to exist, without putting into question the produc- 
tion relations) prefigures the dynamics of its overcoming. The only way 
class struggle can overcome itself is the production of multiple rupture 
practices in the development of the unavoidably reformist struggles. The 
multiplication of rupture practices will be produced within these strug- 
gles. These practices will necessarily advance the struggles, which will 
necessarily be struggles for the reproduction of life against capital. Any 
effort to ‘unify’ the different struggles of fractions of the proletariat in the 
common struggle that would support the supposed common interests of 
the class (any effort for the class unity) is a manifestation of the general 
limit of the current dynamics of class struggle. The only generalisation 
that can be produced is a generalisation of practices which will put any 
possible stabilising of a ‘proletarian success’ into question. These practic- 
es (struggles inside the struggles), through their diversity and the intense 
conflicts that they will produce inside the struggles, will exacerbate the 
crisis which proletarian reproduction is already in, and will simultane- 
ously question the proletarian condition for the whole of the proletariat, 
ive. the existence of capitalist society itself. 


Woland, August 2010 


How one can still put forward demands 
when no demands can be satisfied 


On the desperate struggles in France 


After a short wave at the beginning of the century, instances of proletarians 

taking their bosses hostage or threatening to blow up their factories reap- 
peared in 2009, and have since become something of a trend. We can now 

count as many as twenty cases since the beginning of 2010. 

What took place at Siemens is quite representative of the context in 
which such struggles emerge. In September 2009, the management of 
this metallurgical engineering company announced 470 redundancies 
at the Montbrisson site and the outright closure of the Saint-Chamond 
site. In keeping with an agreement signed on February 12 the trade- 
unions prepared a counter-proposal to save jobs, but the negotiations 
came to nothing. “Ihe management no longer listens, one employee not- 
ed. The workers then organised demonstrations, blocked the motorways, 
and went on strike at the Montbrisson site, but these efforts were fruit- 
less. Then on Monday March 1 2010, the employees at the site of Saint- 
Chamond took two of the group’s executives hostage in order to force the 
resumption of negotiations. The employees announced the actions were 
‘mandated by all of the staff, in response to ‘the blockage of all negotia- 
tions’. Reached by telephone the executives taken hostage described their 
situation in the following manner: ‘[The employees] have let us know 
that we are going to be held as long as there is no progress in negotiations, 
especially over the increase in compensation beyond the legal minimum 
for those who have been discharged.’ After being locked up for one night 
they were released and the following day an agreement with management 
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was reached. It confirmed the closure of one of the sites, reduced the 
number of jobs to be cut and accepted an increase in compensation from 
35,000 to 45,000 euros. 

Cases of threats to blow up factories have also been repeated in 2010, 
following the example of New Fabris the year before, a struggle which 
enabled the employees to receive a compensation over the legal mini- 
mum of 12,000 euros. This method was used in 2010 at Sodimatex, 
an automotive equipment manufacturer, and the same month also at 
the Brodard Graphique printing house and at Poly Implant Prothése, a 
manufacturer of breast implants, where on April 12 2010 the employees 
threatened to set the premises on fire. Eric Mariaccia, a representative of 
the CFDT union, stated the following: “We have made Molotov cocktails 
and placed highly flammable products at the site’s entrance.’ The work- 
ers also spilled several thousand prostheses in front of the site and set fire 
to tyres. 

Even though the usage of such methods seems unthinkable in other 
Western countries, in France they are considered acceptable by a large 
proportion of the population.' Abroad, such occurrences are regarded 
as an expression of a ‘certain French mentality and a tradition of revolt 
that can be traced as far back as the revolution of 1789. If the stupidity 
of such a view is obvious, the reasons behind such a specificity cannot be 
explained without both a study of the concrete cases—the most recent 
ones as well as those before—and also an analysis of the development of 
the mediations between the classes that were established in France after 
the end of the Second World War. 

The questions that we seek to respond to by going through these mo- 
ments are: Why do these forms of illegal struggles reappear today? why in 
France? and why only in the context of a redundancy plan? 


' In the spring of 2009 a survey showed that close to one Frenchman in two, 45 


per cent, consider taking bosses hostage as ‘acceptable’ in the case of a factory 
closure. See ‘Sondage choc sur les séquestrations de patrons’, Le Parisien. The 
entire survey can be found at www.csa-fr.com/dataset/data2009/opi20090402- 
|-opinion-des-francais-sur-les-sequestrations-de-patrons.pdf 
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Illegal struggles in France 


While cases of bossnapping or physical violence against employers can be 
traced back to the Popular Front of 1936, they are very unusual in the 
boom years from the end of the Second World War to the years imme- 
diately preceding May 1968. In the few examples that do occur in this 
period, such as at Peugeot Sochaux in 1961 (the employer manhandled), 
or in 1967 (bossnapping), we do not find any that are due to the closure 
of a factory. These forms of action were taken with a view to obtaining 
better working conditions and wage increases.” 

In May 1968 we see the first appearance of a wave of bossnappings 
(there are no less than eleven cases from the 14" to the 20%) and they 
also mark the beginning of the 1970s. But as the economic situation 
in France was still relatively sound, at least until the oil shock of 1973, 
bossnappings were then still primarily used in order to obtain higher 
wages. In 1971 at the Egelec-Somarel factory, the employees detained 
two bosses in the factory and kept them there for 24 hours with the 
aim of increasing their wages by 50 cents an hour. At Flixecourt, in the 
Somme, the employees held captive the personnel director and four ex- 
ecutives to achieve wage increases and retirement at 60 years. In the 
company Le Joint Francais, in Saint Brieux, three managers were held 
for 24 hours. The workers demanded a wage increase of 40 cents an 
hour and a thirteenth month. The actions by Maoist groups implanted 
in the factories in this period also favoured the choice of this type of ac- 
tion as they were sometimes carried out only by these groups. (In 1972 
a boss at Renault was held hostage by members of the Gauche Prolétari- 
enne.) What is certain is that these actions are difficult to compare with 
the ‘desperate struggles’ that appeared in the steel industry at the end of 
the same decade.* 


* See Le Monde, November 11, 12, 14, 16, 1961, and Xavier Vigna, 
L'Insubordination ouvriére dans les années 68: Essai d'histoire politique des usines, 
Presses universitaires de Rennes, Rennes 2007, p. 103. 

3 See Christine Ducros et Jean-Yves Guérin, Le management de la colére, Edi- 
tions Max Milo, Paris 2010, pp. 173-174. 
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It is only in the 1970s, when mass unemployment became a real- 
ity throughout the country, that bossnappings became a form of action 
specific to struggles around factory closures. In this period very violent 
struggles broke out. They often persisted for a long time, gathered a large 
number of workers in whole regions, and were supported by actions of 
solidarity from further afield. 

At the end of the 1970s a European agreement on the restructuring of 
the steel industry threatened hundreds of jobs in the region of Lorraine. 
In this context, in January 1979, at a factory in the city of Longwy, 300 
of the 1,800 employees took the manager and two executives hostage at 
the time of a meeting deciding on layoffs. When the police intervened to 
free the manager, the steel workers responded by attacking the city’s po- 
lice station. Their struggle went on for five months, making use of a vari- 
ety of means of action (strike, free radio, destruction of material...) and 
mobilising throughout the whole region. After this the workers obtained, 
among other things, an early retirement at fifty years with 84 to 90 per 
cent of the salary.‘ 

At Pointe de Givet on 9 July 1982, workers held the manager hos- 
tage for 48 hours to protest against the closure of the factory at Chiers in 
Vireux, in the Ardennes. The workers’ struggle lasted for almost two years, 
in conjunction with a struggle against a nuclear facility in the region. Vi- 
olent clashes with the police took place every month (involving Molo- 
tov cocktails, and even gunshots) as well as violent actions: the burning 
down of the managers’ mansion, occupation of banks, the public treas- 
ury looted. After many years of struggle the workers obtained a ‘historical’ 
severance package that allowed some to keep their salaries for ten years.’ 

After 1982, for almost twenty years bossnappings and threats of de- 
stroying workplaces were almost nonexistent. This explains the great sur- 
prise that the actions taken by the workers at Cellatex and Moulinex 
caused in the early 2000s. 


“ See Le Monde Diplomatique, October 1997 www.monde-diplomatique. 
fr/1997/10/RIMBERT/9295 (in French). 

> See the radio documentary Ca leur cottera cher available at http://reposito. 
internetdown.org/videosetsons/vireux/ (in French). 
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In July 2000, the closure of the Cellatex factory in Givet (the Ar- 
dennes) inaugurated the return of violent social conflicts. After the com- 
pany went into liquidation the workers occupied the factory. Negotia- 
tions were then held with the state. When on 17 July the prefect of the 
Ardennes region announced his offer of economic compensation the re- 
action was violent: during the evening, the workers poured 5,000 litres 
of sulphuric acid into the nearby river, and within the building there was 
still 47,000 litres that they threatened to use at any moment. The offer 
that was proposed to them was 2,500 francs instead of 1,500 (the le- 
gal minimum). Shortly before midnight the prefecture announced that 
there would be a new meeting for negotiations and asked that the work- 
ers cease their actions. In the end the workers obtained a compensation 
of 80,000 francs, far above the legal minimum (on average one year of 
minimum wage).° 

On 19 November 2001, after two months of occupying the factory 
(which was to be closed permanently with more than 1,100 layoffs), the 
workers at Cormelle, one of the sites of the company Moulinex, took ex- 
traordinary measures to attract attention to their situation. Since 11 Sep- 
tember a banner had been hung on the factory wall saying ‘No to the clo- 
sure—money or boom’. Now the workers tried to prove that they were 
not joking. They set fire to a small storage building and started to carry 
up gas cylinders and cans of sulphuric acid to the roof. Fire-fighters ar- 
rived but were at first prevented from entering. A group of female work- 
ers holding on to the entry gates started to shout ‘It is burning firemen, 
it is Moulinex that is burning!’ One of them continued: “We warned 
you, it is exactly two months we have been waiting for something con- 
crete. They easily find money for private clinics. But for us, nothing. Af- 
ter thirty years in this place we earn 6,500 francs and they fire us with 
50,000 francs. It is out of the question.’ The police chief then appealed 
to the workers: “Do not burn your factory. Negotiations are underway in 
Paris. Please be reasonable people.’ A man shouted back: ‘If Paris doesn’t 
contribute a thing we will in a flash turn to the weapon of sabotage. They 
will listen to us, the news never speaks of us.’ The next day a new offer 


° Le Monde, July 19, 2000. 
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was given to the union representatives containing much higher compen- 
sation: 80,000 francs for everyone. In the following week an agreement 
was signed by the major unions. In contrast to Cellatex, the econom- 
ic compensation varies between 30,000 and 80,000 francs according 
to seniority.’ 

However, it is really only in 2009, with the crisis, that we see the re- 
appearance of a veritable wave of bossnappings: 6 cases in March—April 
2009, then another 4 cases in June-July 2009. It must be said that the 
restructuring and plant closures have increased since late 2008. Thus, ac- 
cording to a group in the Ministry of Finance assigned to analysing the 
crisis, there were between 1 January 2009 and September of the same 
year 1,662 severance plans in France, compared to 1,049 during the 
whole of 2008 and 957 in 2007.° In 2010, the bossnappings resumed 
in January. There was one case that month, 3 in February, more than 4 in 
March, 4 in April, plus three threats to blow up factories, three bossnap- 
pings in May and one in June. The majority of these actions took place in 
subcontracting firms, and many belong to foreign groups, in which case 
it is difficult to find an interlocutor. They are all due to redundancy plans 
or restructuring and take place in areas where the possibilities of finding 
employment are bleak. 

These bossnappings rarely last for more than one night. However, they 
always lead to a return to negotiations, whatever the final result might be. 
In general, at the end of the negotiations, the jobs that have been threat- 
ened are not saved, but the compensations offered a lot higher than that 
prescribed by law. The employees at Continental, who, apart from tak- 
ing their boss hostage also looted the town hall, gained 50,000 euros af- 
ter their struggle, something which convinced others to make use of their 
methods. The announcement that this sum was being paid was followed 
by new bossnappings. The media plays an important role in these con- 
flicts. Often it is the workers who contact them as soon as they have taken 
a boss hostage, and they express their grievances to them, while manage- 
ment remains silent on the subject. The support of public opinion then 


7 Le Monde, November 14, 2001 and Libération, November 19, 2001. 
§ See Christine Ducros and Jean-Yves Guérin, op. cit., p. 9. 
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forces the state to intervene publicly, and it is often this which forces the 
representatives of the foreign groups to sit down at the bargaining table. 

The cases in which there have been threats to blow up factories have 
also proved themselves effective, after the example of New Fabris in 
2009. On 12 July 2009, the employees at this company, which is spe- 
cialised in the melting of aluminium for the auto industry and a subcon- 
tractor for Renault and psa, installed gas cylinders at the site and made 
their intentions very clear: “We will blow up everything if we are not 
granted a plan of compensation of 30,000 euros above the legal mini- 
mum.’ Compared to the workers at Rencast, who were in the same situ- 
ation and destroyed pieces destined for Renault by throwing them into 
a furnace, the workers at New Fabris threatened to move up a gear. Even 
though they did not execute this threat, the 366 workers got a sever- 
ance bonus of 12,000 euros, net, in addition to statutory compensation. 

On the other hand, in the context of redundancy plans, attempts of 
workers to self-manage production have been almost nonexistent. The 
media has often mentioned the Phillips factory in Dreux, where the em- 
ployees restarted production ‘under workers’ control’ after learning about 
the closure of their site, where they produced flat panel displays. Howev- 
er, the TV sets produced in this way were never intended for sale, but to 
be stored in a warehouse under lock and key for ‘use as bargaining chips’.’ 
Ten days later, the management intervened with bailiffs and threatened 
with dismissals. The workers then returned the Tvs and that was the end 
of this experiment in ‘self-management ’.'° 

Among those companies affected by violent actions in 2010, there are 
several sub-contractors for the auto industry (Proma France, Sodimatex, 


» Cf. the comments by Manu Georget, a ccT union representative of a dissident 
section, who acted as a spokesperson during the struggle at http://onvaulxmieux- 
queca. ouvaton.org/spip.php?article444&calendrier_mois=09 &calendrier_an- 
nee=2010 (in French). 

0 One may indeed wonder what prospects of self-management there were as 
the goods produced didn’t lend themselves to being sold to activists (which was 
the case with the clocks that were made at Lip in the 1970s and sold all over 
France at solidarity booths to support the struggle). And if plasma screens of 
a brand like Phillips already lend little, then what about goods produced by a 
subcontractor for the car industry? 
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EAK), but also two metallurgical companies (Akers, Siemens); a manufac- 
turer of elevators (Renolift-Meyzieu), of pneumatic utilities for BTP and 
the industry (Sullair-Europe); a manufacturer of breast implants (Poly 
Implant Prothése); a factory of enamelled copper wire (Usine Essex); an 
industrial bakery (New Society bread); an industrial maintenance com- 
pany (Isotherma); and a manufacturer of telescopic handlers (Bobcat). 
Increasingly however the service sector is also affected. This year, to re- 
fer only to cases that have appeared in the media, bossnappings have 
taken place at a surveillance company (Vigimark Surveillance); a bank 
(Caisse d'Epargne); 4 hospitals (Cochin, Emile-Roux, Henri-Mondor 
and Foix-Jean Rostand); 2 printing houses (Brodard Graphique and 
Hélio-Corbeil); and a furniture store (Pier Import). Yvan Lesniak, CEO 
at Circle Printers, even claims to have been kidnapped seven times in all. 
This is how he describes the atmosphere that reigned when he tried to 
announce a lay-off plan: “When you during a conflict start to see crosses, 
coffins, gallows, your portrait hanging from a tree, when a price has been 
set on your head together with the word “Wanted” and a photo, and you 
still have to go into the building, you know that you run a risk.’ Even- 
though the bosses are in general not maltreated, the hostility they are fac- 
ing is often palpable: “They have thrown rotten tomatoes in my face, eggs, 
I have been spat upon, prevented from sleeping. [...] I had to ask for per- 
mission to go to the toilet, I've been insulted, I came to a place of hatred, 
of aggressive people.’'' Some employers have come to be accompanied 
by bailiffs during the negotiation meetings, and anti-kidnapping train- 
ing courses are organised for them by the GIGN (National Gendarmerie 
Intervention Group)... Yet the majority of the bossnappings and threats 
to blow up the factory are spontaneous and organised by the workers 
on the shop-floor. For example, a representative from the CGT union at 
Caterpillar, Pierre Piccarreta, who played the role of media spokesper- 
son at the beginning of the struggle, was not aware that a bossnapping 
had begun, and was only informed of it as he was hosting a meeting at 
another factory. The FO union secretary of the factory said that ‘In any 


"Christine Ducros and Jean-Yves Guérin, op. cit., p. 77. 
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case, during the whole conflict, it was the shop-floor who directed us, 
who made the decisions.’!? For Jean-Claude Ducatte, the founder of the 
consultancy Epsy and a specialist in business strategy, it is clear that ‘in 
9 conflicts out of 10, the unions run behind the employees who let their 
anger explode.’'? And as the grassroots unionists participate in these ille- 
gal actions they are clearly dissociating themselves from the line followed 
by the central trade union. For instance Xavier Mathieu, a cet delegate 
at Continental, appeared a lot in the media during the conflict and pub- 
licly dismissed Bernard Thibault, the CGT’s general secretary, as ‘riff-rafP 
and a ‘parasite’. It must be said that the central unions, whether they are 
the CGT, CEDT or FO, want to focus on defending jobs rather than the de- 
mands for increased compensation and declare that they do not approve 
of means of action such as bossnappings and threats to blow up plants, 
even though they do not condemn them in public. During the conflict at 
New Fabris, Marise Dumas (cer) declared on the radio station Europe 
1: ‘I understand that the employees believe that it is the only way to let 
themselves be heard. Mostly these are means of action that I would not 
advise to employees because they lead into dead ends.’ 

The grassroots unionists, if they do not want to be completely over- 
taken, are thus obliged to take a critical stance towards their representa- 
tives. It has to be said that they have a very hard time proving their legiti- 
macy as in the private sector they have got only 5.2 % of the employees 
as members. The structures that in other countries allow for this level of 
conflict to be avoided have limited effectiveness in France, and the basis 
for this French exception has to be sought in the way the Fordist model 
developed here after the Second World War. 


Christine Ducros and Jean-Yves Guérin, op. cit., p. 142. 
‘3 Christine Ducros and Jean-Yves Guérin, op. cit., p. 149. 
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Fordism and its French specificity 


Fordism is a form of the relation of exploitation which has its origin in 
a greater integration of the reproduction of labour power into the repro- 
duction of capital. This modality rests mainly on the extraction of rela- 
tive surplus-value, which cannot come about without affecting workers’ 
consumption. In order to reduce the reproduction cost of the class, and 
thus the part of necessary labour in relation to surplus labour, the cost of 
commodities that enter into this reproduction must be decreased, which 
is accomplished through mass production of these commodities, some- 
thing made possible by a substantial increase in productivity. Workers 
can then buy more products, as their costs have been greatly reduced, 
and an increase in their real wages is made possible even though the share 
of wages in relation to added value decreases. Moreover, at a time when 
international competition is limited, the increase in wages has an imme- 
diate positive effect on domestic demand, benefiting companies in the 
same countries, that seek to sell the mass of new products on the market. 
Wage demands then assume a functional role in the accumulation of capital 
within a national area. 

At this point, such claims can be satisfied by the capitalist class, pro- 
vided they do not question the new working conditions necessary for 
a constant increase in productivity. Similarly, the constant revolutions 
in the labour process can be accepted by workers since their wages rise. 
Here, collective agreements play a major role in establishing these condi- 
tions at a national level. 

In the United States collective agreements appear in the interwar peri- 
od. An important year was 1935 when the Wagner Act was enacted. This 
law officially recognised the existence and activity of labour unions and 
forbade employers from harassing workers because of their union mem- 
bership or their participation in collective action. In subsequent years 
a number of important gains were made in wages and working condi- 
tions. Then a new wave of struggles swept over the country once again 
after the end of the Second World War with massive strikes in 1945-6. 
The capitalist class responded to this by pushing through new legislation 
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in 1947—the Taft-Hartley Act—which curbed the power of the unions. 
Collective agreements then developed into a more and more centralised 
and planned form, in step with exigencies of productivity and profitabil- 
ity. The employers were ensured that strikes wouldn't threaten transfor- 
mations of the labour process, including transformations that implied an 
intensification of labour. At the same time general wage guidelines were 
established for periods long enough to plan future investments—a neces- 
sary condition for a steady increase in productivity. Unlike the previous 
period, before the spreading of collective agreements, in which real wages 
increased during periods of downturn in accumulation (due to consumer 
goods deflation), the real wage was now able to move in the same direc- 
tion as accumulation. 4 

In Sweden, a few years before and just after the Second World War, 
new institutional relations appeared that promoted the establishment of 
central collective agreements. Under the threat of state intervention in la- 
bour disputes, which were fierce during the 1920s, LO, the major Swed- 
ish trade union confederation, and SAF, the confederation of Swedish en- 
terprises, struck between them a series of agreements, of which the most 
famous is the Saltsjébaden Agreement of 1938. This created a unique 
model of understanding between capital and labour, characterised by 
very few conflicts, with continuous wage increases for workers and pro- 
ductivity gains for industry. The stability of this relation rested on the fact 
that employers could count on the centralised union confederation to 
constrain local wage negotiations so that they did not threaten the profit- 
ability of the enterprises, on the basis of a trade union discipline imposed 
from top to bottom. 

By comparison with the Swedish example, where the unions are high- 
ly centralised and organise a vast majority of workers, thus being in a 
position of strength to negotiate agreements covering all workers, the 
French unions seem to have been in an unfavourable situation in the 
period after the Second World War. Highly politicised and in competi- 
tion with each other, they had few members and were relatively poorly 


4 Michel Aglietta, op. cit., p. 202. 
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represented in firms. Unions and employers were unable to agree on def- 
inite procedures for negotiations, so demands by workers could be met 
only after intense struggles (struggles which sometimes led to the adop- 
tion of illegal actions), and as the balance of forces shifted the conflicts 
could easily reappear. Gains were won by workers after strong grassroots 
mobilisation, and this constitutes a major specificity of class struggle in 
France (which does not mean that these gains were greater than those ob- 
tained peacefully in other countries). Although collective agreements ex- 
isted, they initially concerned only the firms signing them and were not 
extended to the branch level. The failure of the unions to extend these 
agreements on a national level also explains another peculiarity of the 
French case: the important role that the state would play in generalising 
these gains. In 1950, the law of February 11" on collective agreements 
would give the Minister of Labour the authority to extend the terms 
from a collective agreement to other branches.’ Practically all French 
firms then fell under a collective agreement irrespective of their activity 
and size, thus providing French workers with fairly homogeneous condi- 
tions. It was also the state that would introduce a guaranteed minimum 
wage, the SMIG, in 1950, unlike the Scandinavian countries where a 
floor was guaranteed de facto by the unions without state intervention. 
Thus in France the state played a central role in ensuring a steady rise in 
wages and the homogenisation of its effects. 

It should be noted that in France too, during this period, claims re- 
volved mainly around the issue of wages. And even when they were ac- 
companied by other demands on working conditions, it was meeting 
those concerning the wage that allowed for the conflicts to end.'® 


'S Benjamin Coriat, “Wage labour, capital accumulation, and the crisis 1968— 
82’, in Mark Kesselman & Guy Groux (ed.), The French workers’ movement. 
Economic crisis and political change, London 1984, p. 22. 

'© ‘As Erbés Seguin [...] has perceptively noted [...] throughout the period 
that concerns us here wages served as a sort of general substitute for all other 
worker demands. To take one example the change to night-shift was in many 
cases accepted by labour in exchange for wage concessions by the employers.’ 
—Benjamin Coriat, op. cit., p. 23. 
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We have seen that the way class struggle developed during Fordism 
in France did not exclude a certain form of conflict that sometimes, al- 
though rarely, went as far as the use of illegal forms of action, as we 
showed in the previous section. The use of kidnapping can then be un- 
derstood as a continuation of how disputes over wages were conducted 
in France. This type of action thus remains in the repertoire of collective 
action of the class, even if it loses its marginal character only with the cri- 
sis of Fordism. 


The crisis of Fordism and the restructuring of the capitalist 
mode of production 


From the mid-1960s onwards, the production of surplus value in its rela- 
tive form was more and more hampered by its own contradictions. The 
enormous productivity gains achieved by the introduction of assembly 
line work were increasingly difficult to match; the extension of mechan- 
isation required ever-increasing investments in fixed capital, implying the 
need for continued expansion of markets while the risks of depreciation 
of fixed capital increased. The Taylorised labour process itself ran into 
technical problems that showed themselves more and more clearly. The 
intensification of labour and extreme fragmentation of tasks appeared 
to have a series of negative effects such as difficulties in maintaining a 
regular pace of work. Nervous exhaustion led to an increase in defective 
products, accidents and absenteeism. The latter required management to 
hire excess labour-power to step in where there were gaps since stoppag- 
es and delays on the assembly line had repercussions for the whole pro- 
duction process.'? More importantly, as the working conditions deterio- 
rated, the presence of a large number of workers gathered in one factory 
encouraged mounting class struggle at the point of production. After the 
great waves of struggle of the late 1960s and early 1970s, a restructur- 
ing of the organisation of work became necessary to break these workers’ 
strongholds. 


‘7 Michel Aglietta, op. cit., p. 120f. 
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But the restructuring would involve a revolution of the whole capital- 
labour relation. In order to overcome the constraints on accumulation 
that appeared during the crisis of Fordism, the restructuring aimed at 
eliminating everything which had then become an obstacle to the smooth 
functioning of the valorisation of capital. It not only dismantled the large 
factories and work units by the introduction of subcontracting, of a flex- 
ible labour market, temporary and part-time jobs—this goes hand in 
hand with the feminisation of the labour market—which grew at a spec- 
tacular rate,'* but the very connection between productivity gains and wage 
increases disappeared. This disconnection resulted from the globalisation 
of the valorisation of capital and an enormous extension of the interna- 
tional division of labour.” 


The illegitimacy of wage demands 


From the moment when the valorisation of capital takes place on a global 
level, the virtuous circle of wage increases and an increase in demand at 
the national level disappears. “Since the coherence of the Fordist mode of 
regulation lay in the relationship between productivity and distribution 
in a national context’, in restructured capitalism, the ‘production and dis- 
tribution of economic value are becoming detached from the territory of 


'8 “From 1983 to 2003, the numbers of temporary employed increase from 
113,000 to 361,000 (+ 316 %), of those employed for a limited period of time 
(cpp) from 263,000 to 1,624,000 (+ 517 %) and of those underemployed (part- 
time, etc.) from 148,000 to 1,186,000, whereas over the same period the num- 
bers of secure jobs (posts with conditional tenure [cpt] or public jobs) would 
only go from 16,804,000 to 18,847,000 (+ 12)’—Laurent Maudruit, ‘Les 
nouvelles métamorphoses de la question sociale’, Le Monde, April 7, 2005. 

© Some would of course argue that capitalism has always been global, but 
the process which began forty years ago and has now resulted in a global 
cycle of accumulation is something qualitatively different from international 
trade between countries. The growth of multinational firms is inseparable 
from the phenomenon of offshoring. In the case of France, as in other West- 
ern countries, this started in the 1970s with the textile industry. (See the 
examples of the companies Kindy and Bidermann given in L’Expansion no. 
691, November 2004, quoted at www.m-lasserre.com/educpop/dossierdelocs/ 
DusecteurindustrielaceluidelaR&D.htm) 
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origin.’”° “Because the interests of multinationals no longer coincide with 
those of their country of origin, collective bargaining ceases to be the 
pivotal element in the system of national macro-economic regulation.”! 

The same factors that enable companies in a country like France to 
move production to countries where labour power is cheaper, imply a 
strong downward pressure on the wages of workers in the centre, and 
simultaneously allows an increasing inflow of cheap goods in these 
countries. The freeze on nominal wages is then partially offset by the 
fall in cost of the means of subsistence. The share of imported goods in 
workers’ consumption thus becomes more and more important and the 
wage level has less and less influence on the demand for domestically pro- 
duced goods. From now on the wage becomes a simple cost that needs to 
be reduced to a minimum. When this happens any claim for overall wage 
increases addressed to capital at the national level becomes impossible to 
meet, as this would call into question the competitiveness of businesses. 
Since, in contrast to the Fordist era, such an agreement cannot be made 
locally and then extended to the rest of the sector, it becomes difficult for 
a single company to grant a wage increase without losing its competitive- 
ness on the market. The workers who fight for such a wage increase can- 
not ignore the fact that in so doing the chances increase that the company 
will relocate or go bankrupt. 

The struggles against factory closures are an exception to this rule. 
In such cases workers no longer have anything to lose, and they can lay 
claim to a deferred salary in the form of severance pay, without having to 
worry about the future health of their business. Employees who had been 
working at firms where bossnappings and other illegal actions would lat- 
er take place had often initially accepted worsened working conditions 
and sometimes wage-cuts in the hope that it would prevent the closure of 
the firm.” But when this closure becomes inevitable the anger at having 
consented to so much for nothing in return, and the knowledge that one 


20 Michel Aglietta, op. cit., p. 418. 
*! Michel Aglietta, op. cit., p. 417. ; 
? See Henri Simon, ‘A Givet, une nouvelle forme de la lutte de classe?’, Echanges 


et Mouvement no. 94, 2000. 
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no longer has anything to lose, translate into desperate forms of struggle 
in which it is clear that the future health of the company is no longer of 
concern, and that all the promises of retraining will not replace the one 
thing that remains tangible: hard currency. These struggles have shown 
themselves to be successful, since the employees concerned receive ben- 
efits far beyond those stipulated by law. Thus, according to Christine 
Ducros and Jean-Yves Guérin, the employees who resort to such forms 
of action receive on average four times as much in additional compensa- 
tion as those who do not. Here, the fractional character of the struggles 
is not a sign of their inherent weakness but rather what allows them to 
be successful, because a generalisation would make them unacceptable to 
the capitalist class. 

The conflicts which arose during these struggles, between the grass- 
roots and the central trade unions, are no repetition of the old opposition 
between workers who defended their autonomy and trade unions who 
sought to mediate their interests with the interests of the capitalist class. 
What the workers want is in fact a resumption of negotiations, and this is 
also the aim of the grassroots unions who cannot have any role when the 
employers refuse all negotiations. Taking such illegal forms of action then 
becomes the only realistic way to resume negotiations. The central trade 
unions are for their part forced to consider the long term perspectives of 
employment for the workforce as a whole, but employees who are fac- 
ing the closure of their work place don’t give a damn about the long term. 

There is however just a tiny minority that has resorted to such actions, 
and although the cases that we discuss here may seem relatively numer- 
ous in that they do not occur in other countries, we cannot overlook all 
the factory closures where these forms of action were never taken. More- 
over, even as these forms of action can be described as radical, there is 
nothing radical in itself in what they demand. And the sums that they 
have obtained, which seem important only in comparison with the mea- 
gre compensation stipulated by law, cannot delay indefinitely a return to 
the joys of the labour market (but who would hire someone known to 


have kidnapped his former boss?). 
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What is interesting in these struggles is thus not the fact that they 
would constitute the seeds of a new workers’ movement, but rather that 
they indicate what present-day struggles are confronting in restructured 
capitalism. Faced with the news that their factory is to be closed down, the 
workers have not sought to re-initiate production under self-management. 
Far from considering their workplace as something they would want to re- 
appropriate, they have taken it as a target. Their class belonging no long- 
er forms the basis of a workers’ identity on which one could build a new 
society. The proletarians cannot escape their class belonging, but in their 
struggles they experience it as a wall that stands in front of them. Going 
beyond this limit would mean abolishing oneself as a class while at the 
same time abolishing all other classes: communisation. 


Jeanne Neton and Peter Astrém, August 2010 


‘The ‘indignados’ movement in Greece 


What is at stake? 


ver the last few months, the immediate concern for the European 

Union and the Greek state has been to finalise the terms for the 
additional financing—12 billion euros—required to service the Greek 
state’s debt repayments. The Medium Term Economic Program (the up- 
dated version of the ‘Memorandum of Understanding’ with the EU-IMF— 
ECB “ Troika’) was finally voted for on June 29. Further funding of about 
30 billion euros will be required next year, and even more in 2013. The 
Greek state missed budget targets set last year when the IMF and Euro- 
zone provided a 110 billion euro loan package, to be delivered in tranch- 
es. The centrepiece of the new bailout package is a privatisation drive 
that is predicted to raise 50 billion euros by 2015. State-owned pow- 
er and water companies, ports, banks, the former telecommunications 
monopoly (OTE), the train operator, and other companies such as OPAP, 
the largest European lottery and sports betting firm, will be included in 
the sell-off, which means an even greater reduction in the indirect wage 
and the deterioration of living conditions in general, as well as a perma- 
nent and substantial loss of revenue for the State budget, ‘necessitating’ 
an even bigger deterioration in living standards and so on. In addition, 
there will be further spending cuts—more than 6 billion euros within 
twelve months, equivalent to 2.8 percent of Greek Gbp—and regressive 
tax hikes targeting the reproduction of the domestic working class. This 
will mean wage cuts up to 30%. The trade-union confederation of public 
sector workers—ADEDY—estimated that the average overall cut initiated 
by last year’s package of measures would reach 40-45% of public sector 
workers’ salaries by the end of the present year. 
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This is the continuation of a Horizontal attack against the wage—the 
level of the reproduction of the working class—which started in 2009. It 
also encompasses various petit-bourgeois and wage earning middle strata, 
in particular through tax hikes and the opening up of protected profes- 
sions, measures which tendentially change the structure of Greek society 
(namely, its overgrown petit-bourgeois sector). The state subsidies for the 
survival of the surplus workforce tend to disappear and the result is the 
proliferation of informal labour and poverty. Proletarians (and rapidly 
proletarianised middle and petit-bourgeois strata) have no other option 
but to work, mostly informally, in order to survive, and at the same time 
find it impossible to find a job or gain an income that would cover the 
cost of reproduction of their labour power. The official unemployment 
rate in March 2011 was 16.2% compared to 11.6% in March 2010 and 
15.9% in February 2011, while it was 42.5% for 15-24 year-olds and 
22.6% for 25-34 year-olds. Capital declares that it cannot afford the 
survival of the proletariat and makes it clear that a significant part of the 
latter is useless (in terms of the valorisation of capital), and more impor- 
tantly, that the desired recovery does not include any re-integration into 
production of this over-abundant part of the proletariat. 

The ‘Greek issue’ is not a Greek problem. Alan Greenspan comment- 
ed on June 17 that “Greece’s debt crisis has the potential to push the us 
into another recession’. A couple of weeks earlier, ECB executive board 
member Lorenzo Bini Smaghi said to the Financial Times that ‘a debt re- 
structuring, or exiting the euro, would be like the death penalty’, add- 
ing that ‘anyone who imagined the impact would be containable are like 
those who in mid-September 2008 were saying the markets had been 
fully prepared for the failure of Lehman Brothers’. On June 22, Federal 
Reserve chairman Ben Bernanke warned: 


If there were a failure to resolve that (Greek debt) situation it would pose 
threats to the European financial system, the global financial system, and 


to European political unity. 
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‘The different approaches between the various European national capital- 
ist formations apparently reflect their respective interests in a period of 
intensified inter-capitalist competition: 


The ECB and the French banks are among the worst exposed to a Greek 
debt restructuring, while the German banks would take a far smaller ‘hair- 
cut’, and moreover would likely expect to be subsidised for any losses by 
the government of Chancellor Angela Merkel. The perceived advantage in 
a Greek restructuring as far as Germany and its smaller Eurozone allies are 
concerned is that the move could potentially reduce the amount of their 


public funds funnelled into the banks of France and other rival powers.' 


So the various competing fractions of capital seek to prevent and, if that 
proves impossible, effectively contain the shock waves that a potential 
default of the Greek state will send through the global financial system. 
And even mote so, as it is not only Greece; Portugal, Ireland and Spain 
are ready to follow (not to mention the huge accumulated public debt of 
the USA and UK). Such a development would cause an even more acute 
plunge in the global economy, transforming the current sovereign debt 
crisis into a major currency crisis and, ultimately, a crisis of value. Essen- 
tially, what is at stake in the present moment is the endeavour on the part 
of the bourgeoisie to avoid a massive devaluation of financial capital, that 
is to say, to halt the destructive re-affirmation of the law of value within 
the capitalist crisis. This is, in other words, the endeavour to preserve the 
present mode of global accumulation by accelerating the core dynamics 
of restructured capitalism itself: attack against the wage and all the guar- 
antees of the reproduction of the working class, de-legitimisation of the 
negotiation of the price of labour power, precarisation, zoning of global 
capitalist accumulation and intensified competition between the various 
peripheries of accumulation, further financialisation and the effort to val- 
orise financial capital (mainly in sectors associated with the reproduction 
of labour power and the distribution of produced surplus value—exploi- 
tation of public assets, restructuring of pension schemes, etc). However, 


' Patrick O’Connor, World Socialist Website, 31 May 2011. 
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this effort to increase the rate of surplus value (rate of exploitation) ac- 
celerates at the same time all the contradictions in the above dynamics— 
contradictions that ended up in the current crisis—making them even 
more explosive. 


The ‘indignados’ in Greece 


On May 25, in a series of demonstrations and gatherings in various 
Greek cities, tens of thousands took to the streets to make a demand 
for ‘all politicians to go’. In Athens, approximately 20,000 took to 
Syntagma square (the central square opposite Parliament House); in 
Thessaloniki, approximately 5,000 gathered in front of the White Tower. 
A lot of people gathered in Patras, Volos, Chania, Ioannina, Larisa and 
other cities. In the notes that follow, the focus will be on Athens, as this 
is where the bulk of the events took place and the dynamics/limits of this 
movement were most evident. 

Below, we cite some minutes of the first open assembly held at 
Syntagma square on May 25, which are quite representative of the mood 
prevalent among the protesters: 


Any politician who commits injustices, anyone not respecting popular 
demands, must go to their home or to prison. Their democracy can guar- 
antee neither equality nor justice. 

We should not be satisfied with being consumers or customers, we should 
be satisfied with being good and responsible citizens. 

We should look at this issue—of our robbed lives—globally. We should 
connect with anything similar happening across the world. 

It is not only the politicians who are to blame, it is all of us with our indi- 
vidualistic behaviour. 

We must continue with consistency the revolts of the Arabic world, to lift 
ourselves above homelands and nations. 

We must start formulating demands; for politics to change, for the gov- 
ernment to go—let’s co-shape our own proposals. 

The health system collapses; there are no more disposable materials; peo- 


ple in hospitals are in danger; they [politicians] are abandoning us. 
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Democracy began from here, in Athens. Politics is not something bad. 
To improve it, let’s take it back into our own hands. 

The problems are common and they are what unites us. We should not 
allow [political] banners, or whatever chooses to divide us. 

The Spanish people gave us the idea and the cue. We must co-ordinate 
with the rest of the debt-ridden South, we must mobilise. The 
Spanish people have shown us the way. 

They slander civil servants, teachers, lecturers, doctors. Justice is not the 
500 euro [salaries]. They deprive us of dignity. 

Greece is at the edge of the cliff and the money of the country is already 


abroad. They robbed us, and continue to do so.? 


And this is the resolution by one of the early open assemblies at 
Syntagma square: 


For a long time now, decisions have been made for us, without us. 

We are workers, unemployed, pensioners, youth who came to Syntagma 
to struggle for our lives and our futures. 

We are here because we know that the solution to our problems can only 
come from us. 

We invite all Athenians, the workers, the unemployed and the youth to 
Syntagma, and the entire society to fill up the squares and to take life 
into their hands. 

There, in the squares, we shall co-shape all our demands. 

We call all workers who will be striking in the coming period to end up 
and remain at Syntagma. 

We will not leave the squares before those who led us here leave: Govern- 
ments, the Troika, Banks, Memorandums and everyone who exploits us. 
We say that the debt is not ours. 

DIRECT DEMOCRACY NOW! 

EQUALITY—JUSTICE—DIGNITY! 

‘The only defeated struggle is the one that was never fought! 


2 Minutes from the Open Assembly of Syntagma Square, 25 May 2011. http:// 
www.occupiedlondon.org, 
3 Resolution by the Popular Assembly of Syntagma square, 28 May 2011. 
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For more than a month, a few thousand people had been gathering dai- 
ly in Syntagma square. The square was occupied 24/7, but the bulk of 
the protesters would turn up in the evening, after work, which was when 
the assemblies took place as well. On weekends, the number of demon- 
strators multiplied, peaking at hundreds of thousands on June 5. It was a 
diverse, inter-class crowd of workers (to a large extent public sector work- 
ers), unemployed, students, pensioners, self-employed, shopkeepers, and 
other petit-bourgeois strata. The social composition of the crowd also 
had a spatial expression in Syntagma square: in the ‘upper part’ of the 
square, closer to Parliament House, it was much more petit-bourgeois— 
this is where one would see the majority of Greek flags and some (far) 
rightist groups—while in the ‘lower part’ the presence of young students, 
workers and unemployed was far more significant. Interestingly, the pres- 
ence of high school kids, immigrants, and lumpen proletarians—who 
were involved in the most aggressive actions during the December 2008 
riots—was not significant. However, the much broader composition and 
the more massive character of this movement indicate the deepening of a 
generalised social crisis in the time that has passed since late 2008. In ad- 
dition, unlike December 2008, the daily presence of this motley crowd 
in the centre of Athens and other cities did not cause any major disrup- 
tion to ‘business as usual’. It remained far from practically upsetting the 
distribution of commodities/circulation of capital, not to mention pro- 
duction. For some shops, especially food companies and cafes, ‘indigna- 
dos’ were a blessing. It did not produce any questioning of social roles 
within the division of labour either: lawyers would participate in com- 
mittees intended to question the legitimacy of the austerity programme, 
doctors would offer their services for free, the unemployed would clean 
the square, and the homeless would be satisfied at having found a tempo- 
rary substitute for charity. 

As is evident from some of the minutes cited above (and obvious- 
ly from its very name), the ‘indignados’ movement in Greece was in- 
spired by the Spanish ‘indignados’ and the revolts in North Africa, es- 
pecially Egypt and the calls from Tahrir square for a democratic reform 
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of the state. Unlike Spain, however, in Greece the movement was born 
on the eve of an anticipated conflict—over a new package of austeri- 
ty measures—within an ongoing major social crisis epitomised by the 
‘Memorandum of Understanding’, so it acquired a concrete ‘target’: that 
the Medium Term Economic Program not be put to vote (‘we do not 
owe—we shall not sell—we shall not pay’ was a very popular slogan on 
posters), although the general feeling was not that of negotiating with the 
government, but that ‘they must all leave now’, in a rejection not only 
of PASOK but of the whole political establishment. This is why there was 
a strong appeal of the images from Tunisia, Egypt, or Argentina and the 
humiliating departure of prime ministers. Similar to North Africa and 
Spain, Facebook and other ‘social media’ networks, as well as mobile 
phones, had a very significant role in the coming together of the crowd, 
especially for younger protesters, while from the outset the publicity for 
the events in the mainstream media became itself a ‘call to arms’ (the 
media suppressed their ‘enthusiasm only after the first general strike, on 
June 15). 


Real democracy and the rise of a new bureaucracy 


Echoing the Spanish ‘indignados’, the movement in Greece called for 
‘real democracy now’, and various militants/ideologues who found them- 
selves within the crowd would each fantasise/proclaim their own version 
of democracy. The call for ‘real democracy now’, both in Spain and in 
Greece, is the manifestation of the crisis of politics/representation, which 
itself is the result of the negotiation of the price of labour power having 
become a-systemic, and even more so in the setting of the current capi- 
talist crisis. However, both these movements articulated a democratic cri- 
tique of democracy, that is, a political critique of politics; they were born 
in an impasse. 

From the beginning, it was about ‘taking our lives into our own hands’ 
since the ones who are supposed to make decisions for us do not repre- 
sent us anymore, while the question of ‘what are we to do with our lives’ 
was repressed. The banning of party-political identities was intended to 
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create a public space where everyone could join in, speak and decide 
together. And indeed various open assemblies, which formally are such 
spaces, were created, initially in the central squares and after a point in 
various neighbourhoods of Athens. The latter were in part the revital- 
isation of the local assemblies which had sprung up during the December 
2008 riots, and in part a rather unsuccessful attempt to impose a central 
direction on local assemblies which were already active, as in the case of 
the Athenian district of Vyronas. But the political ‘overcoming’ of poli- 
tics can only create a new bureaucracy. 

The new bureaucracy of the assemblies—which hosted leftist MPs or 
ex-MPs, militants, high ranking unionists, local council members, left- 
nationalist journalists, ‘sensitive’ artists, and so on, who had just left their 
party/political banners and logos behind—was actually a coalition of the 
parliamentary left (SyRIZA, but not the cp, which was not involved in 
the events) with extra-parliamentary leftist parties/groups (after a point, 
bitter, but still a coalition). The presence of many younger protesters— 
students, or ex-students and workers/unemployed (in Greece, passing 
through university does not mean that one is destined to join the mid- 
dle strata, even less so over the last decade)—in the ‘lower part’ of Syn- 
tagma square and the assemblies in the various districts of Athens and 
outside the capital facilitated the domination of the assemblies by the 
leftists, since the latter traditionally have strong links with universities. 
Within the first week, this bureaucracy was already prevalent and propa- 
gated the existence and expansion of the assemblies—proclaiming them 
a ‘workshop in democracy—as an end in itself. From this point on it rep- 
resented and tried to maintain the framework within which the internal 
dynamics and conflicts of the movement developed. For the bureaucracy, 
everything could be discussed as long as it did not radically question the 
line of those who controlled the assemblies, because this would call into 
question the assemblies themselves, and therefore democracy. And who 
wants to be against democracy? 

The ‘real democratic’ discourse was the almost total absence of prac- 
tical actions in the ‘indignados’ movement. Leaving aside the three days 
of general strike and the spontaneous attacks against politicians here and 
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there that had been taking place for a while in Greece—manifesting a 
diffuse, accumulated rage on the part of the working class and proletari- 
anised._ petit-bourgeois and middle strata—there were no important ac- 
tions organised by the assemblies, neither the central nor the local ones, 
or even more informal groupings of protesters (with the exception of 
some interventions in unemployment offices organised by the Group 
of Workers and Unemployed). Even the sabotaging of ticket machines 
twice in Syntagma underground station was organised by the so-called 
‘I don't pay’ movement which pre-existed the gatherings in the squares. 
The bureaucracy of the assemblies, for its part, did its best to block any 
such actions. The various ‘thematic groups’ which were created during 
the first days of the movement, to the extent that they did not wind up 
merely as practical executers of the assembly’s decisions (photocopying 
and handing-out leaflets etc) vanished in non-practice. It is true that 
swearing at politicians and cops outside Parliament, spending time with 
so many other people, eating, drinking, dancing, chatting, and sleep- 
ing together is a nice feeling, and a break with the normality of every- 
day life. However, this movement lacked the practical actions and the 
imagination that the December 2008 riots or even the 2006-7 student 
movement produced. 

A major emphasis of the democratism of the movement and its bu- 
reaucracy was the condemnation of proletarian violence, and in this sense 
it once again echoed the Spanish movement. This democratism identifies 
violence with an increasingly authoritarian state, against which it coun- 
terposes a ‘true democracy’ that will be able to resolve conflicts in a peace- 
ful, civilised manner. It sees proletarians as treated unfairly, not as exploit- 
ed. It sees citizens instead of classes. Contradictorily, these same citizens 
attack politicians whenever they happen to encounter them. However, 
as will become evident below, there was a shift in this internal dynamic 
of the movement after the confrontations with the police on June 15, a 
shift that led to the major clashes on June 28 and 29. This shift affirmed 
the class character of the present conflict and the proletarian component 
of the movement, and this was most clearly manifested at the moment 
of its virtual death. 
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No flags but the Greek flag 


The banning of all political flags and banners from gatherings in the 
squares left only one banner unchallenged: the Greek national flag, the 
banner of a class compromise. Democracy is always a national democracy, 
in the last instance. 

Greek flags were mostly seen in the ‘upper part’ of Syntagma square, 
where (far) rightist groupings were also present. But it was precisely their 
presence that testified to the nationalism which permeated the nature of 
the ‘indignados’ movement. Nationalism was the ground on which the 
left and the right wings (territorialised in the ‘lower’ and ‘upper’ parts 
of Syntagma square) rubbed shoulders. (Far) right nationalism proper 
found its other half in the Stalinist, anti-imperialist nationalism of the 
Left and far Left. As a leftist academic (Panagiotis Sotiris) put it: 


Even the mass use of Greek flags in the rallies, a practice that some seg- 
ments of the Left misread as ‘nationalism’, is an expression of the need for 


popular sovereignty, social cohesion and collective social dignity. 


Even protesters coming from the anarchist/anti-authoritarian milieu 
could not but tolerate this diffuse nationalism, at least before June 15: 


In my opinion they are not nazis in the classic sense, they are just old- 
fashioned far-rightists with a nerve that does not correspond to their 
small number. As such, any targeting against them, which one speaker 
suggested, was rightly considered pointless. It would be tragic if our side 
began a tactic of bullying and exclusion. These people were simply un- 
able to shape events, they are simply non existent, and they will either 
be unavoidably incorporated into the body of the real procedures of the 


movement (assemblies, etc.) or they will leave on their own. 


In the first days of the events, there were some attacks against immi- 
grants and some incidents of bullying by fascists/(far) rightists. However, 
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there were anti-nationalist, anti-racist tendencies as well, multiplied after 
June 15, which prevented further such incidents and welcomed the few 
immigrants that found themselves in the events. This contradictory co- 
existence gave way to physically violent confrontations in late June, espe- 
cially during the two-day general strike. 

An effort to interpret the nationalisation of the movement in 
Greece must take into account: a) the social structure (overgrown petit- 
bourgeoisie) and the history of class struggle in Greece (national libera- 
tion movement during the German occupation in WWH, civil war, recent 
seven-year dictatorship, identified by the Left as American-imposed), 
which has given birth to and maintained very significant anti-imperialist 
reflexes in Greek society; b) the fact that the austerity measures are per- 
ceived as imposed by foreign powers/interests, in a view that mistakes the 
rule of largely financial, and by nature international, capital for a rule of 
foreign, more powerful nations and their interests on ‘our’ sovereign na- 
tion and its people. This gives rise to fantasies that the Greek state’s break 
with the eurozone can permit a self-sustained development which will 
comply with the interests and needs of Greek people; c) the position of 
the Greek state in the global hierarchy of capitalist national formations 
(we saw the presence of national flags both in Egypt and Greece—al- 
though in Greece they were not as prevalent as in Egypt—but not in 
Spain), which is related to the above; d) the migration crisis in Greece 
which occurs in a context where an already over-abundant surplus popu- 
lation is increasing further, which is just one part of a European and ulti- 
mately global migration crisis: 


At the same time, there is an uncontainable migration crisis. Tens of 
thousands of Afghans, Iraqis, Pakistanis, Bengalis, Somalis and North 
Africans are packed into crumbling buildings owned by slumlords, most- 
ly Greek, who double as traffickers. Around Omonia Square, migrants 
search in rubbish for bottles, cables, clothing, anything to sell. The char- 
ity Médecins du Monde has declared a humanitarian emergency; in the 


lobby of its small clinic young men wait for hours [...]. Like the debt, 
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It must be stressed that this migration crisis is territorialised in the city 
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the migration crisis has a European dimension. Greece is a main entry 
point for people trying to reach the Eu from the Middle East, South Asia 
and Africa; 150,000 entered the country without papers in 2010 alone. 
Most of them cross the Turkish border, where the government plans to 
build a seven-mile wall; hundreds are detained there in conditions unfit 
for animals. Few want to stay in Greece, but under pressure from the Eu 
the government has tightened controls over the exit points, turning the 
country into a giant lobster trap to keep migrants from reaching London, 
Paris or Berlin. According to the 2008 Dublin m Regulation, refugees 
have to apply for asylum in the first EU country they reach; Greece has 


54,000 pending asylum applications and an approval rate of 0.3 percent.‘ 


centre of Athens, where whole neighbourhoods have been transformed 


into ghettos/no-go areas, dominated by unemployment, petty crime, 
g g vy ploy: Pp 


drugs and prostitution. This in turn has led to a proliferation of far-right/ 


fascist groups in the area, many of which organise daily attacks against 


immigrants, in many cases together with the police, and they echo the 


concerns of the Greek petit-bourgeoisie of central Athens who see them- 


selves vanishing in the ongoing recession and the depreciation of their 


neighbourhoods due to a growing lumpen population and associated 


crime. 


With mass irregular migration and immiseration comes crime, both pet- 
ty and organised, run by Greeks as well as foreigners. Athens was once 
seen as Europe’s safest capital; last year there were 145 armed robberies 
in a single week. The city has become a mecca for illegal weapons: you 
can get a ‘used’ Beretta for around 800 euros or a .357 Magnum for a 
mere 500. Racist violence is on the rise, as are revenge killings and turf 
wars. Five dismembered brown-skinned bodies have been found since 


Christmas at one municipal dump. Even at midday, formerly prosperous 


“ Maria Margaronis, ‘Greece in debt, eurozone in crisis’, The Nation, 28 June 
2011. 
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streets are lined with women in hot pants and high heels, most of them 
African; their pimps stay in the shadows. Heroin is cheaper here than an- 
ywhere else in Europe. As the authorities abdicate from policing parts of 
the city, the task of ‘keeping order’ is assumed by vigilantes affiliated with 
the neofascist party Chrysi Avgi, or Golden Dawn, which last year won 
its first seat on the City Council. Chrysi Avgi patrols large areas of Ath- 
ens, with the explicit or tacit support of many Greek residents and often 
of the police, staging pogroms against migrants and pitched battles with 
bands of anarchists who oppose them; on May 19 more than 200 peo- 
ple rampaged through the center, smashing shop windows and kicking 
or beating every dark-skinned man they saw while the police stood by. A 
young sympathiser described the group’s activities to me, proudly lifting 
his shirt to show a scar on his back inflicted, he said, by an Afghan with 
a knife. “We go into the basements where they have illegal mosques to 
check their papers, clear them out. They could be Al Qaeda; they could 
be anything. It’s not chance that they're Muslims; they’re coming on pur- 
pose to undermine the country. There’s a plan, a secret funding mecha- 
nism, and there’s no state to protect us. The police are on the side of the 
migrants. We had to liberate Attica Square with our fists. The migrants 
were washing their clothes, their children, in the fountain; they were 
sleeping and praying in the square. It offends me to see them praying 
in the square.’ This spring a 21-year-old Bengali was stabbed to death in 
‘revenge’ for the murder of a Greek expectant father knifed on the street 
for his camera. Two Afghans have been charged with the killing of the 


Greek; no one has been arrested for the Bengali’s murder.’ 


The general strikes 


The three days of general strike placed the ‘indignados’ movement on the 
level of a central conflict between the working class and the state, and 
put its role as an inconvenient but tolerable citizen protest into question. 
On the one hand, the square occupations (especially Syntagma) territo- 
rialised this conflict, provided it with an actual space to defend, but on 


> Maria Margaronis, “Greece in debt, eurozone in crisis’. 
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the other hand this prohibited the diffusion of the clashes throughout 
central Athens. 

On June 15, the demonstration in Athens was huge (probably more 
than 200,000 people). There was a presence of the more petit-bourgeois 
‘upper part’ of Syntagma square and with it of right-wing nationalist ten- 
dencies. The clashes with the police lasted for some hours and they were 
supported by a high proportion of the protesters, a part of whom were 
practically involved. The number of demonstrators was so big that the 
police had some difficulties controlling the situation, although very few 
people were properly armed to fight. Many participants described an im- 
pressive feeling of solidarity and determination among the demonstra- 
tors. The dominant slogans until then, like ‘thieves’ or ‘all politicians to 
go’, gave way to more anti-police and anti-state ones. June 15 was the first 
time a break with the pacifist, non-violent discourse of the ‘indignados’ 
movement emerged. The heavy repression by the state disillusioned many 
‘indignados’; from then on, the pacifist calls by the leftist bureaucracy 
started to sound more and more grotesque, although the discourse about 
‘hooded agent provocateurs’ by the Left and the media lasted to the end. 
In addition, the proposal by pAsoK for a coalition government which 
would encompass all the big parliamentary parties, and the reformation 
of the board of ministers made clear that they lacked the luxury to nego- 
tiate any of the new austerity measures. 

On June 28, the first day of the 48 hour general strike and the day 
that the voting process for the Medium Term Economic Program started 
in the Parliament, the demonstrators were far fewer (20—30,000) and 
displayed a much narrower social composition, with mainly the most 
militant proletarian parts participating. Already in the preceding days, 
the gatherings in Syntagma square were much smaller and less lively than 
before and everybody felt the 48 hour general strike would be the most 
violent final act of the movement. It is indicative of the shift in the dy- 
namics of the movement that the clashes on June 28 started after a 1,000 
strong bloc attacked a group of 20-30 fascists who were beaten heavily 
and only saved by the police. On June 29, the demonstrators were 40- 
50,000. Initially, there were some unsuccessful attempts by protesters to 
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block the entrance of MPs to the Parliament. Later, after the blocs of the 
demonstrators were attacked by the police, various small groups of them 
found themselves involved in clashes in different parts of the area around 
the Parliament and the University of Athens. In both days, a lot of people 
took part in clashes, not just anarchists, and even more were willing to 
support them with their presence. The tactics of the police this time were 
evidently to clear the square and put an end to the occupation, which re- 
sulted in large quantities of teargas and protesters sent to hospital. 

An interesting thing to note is that in all three days of general strike 
there were few attacks against property; the target was mainly the police. 
‘There were some incidents where protesters trying to attack luxury hotels 
and banks were booed. Also interesting is the fact that there were very 
few Molotov cocktails used, since many in the anarchist/anti-authori- 
tarian milieu did not want a repetition of what had happened on 5 May 
2010, when three people died after a bank was set alight during a big 
demonstration in central Athens. Apart from the three days of general 
strike, there were seven-day intermittent strikes in the state power com- 
pany and the port of Piraeus, none of which was connected to the ‘indig- 
nados’ movement, however. The field of production seemed very distant. 

The day after June 29 many small demonstrations and some occupa- 
tions against the heavy repression took place in various cities, while Syn- 
tagma square had already been re-occupied the previous night. However, 
there was a dominant feeling of defeat and disappointment as the ‘Mem- 
orandum was voted, and it seemed little could be done about it. But at 
the same time there was a lot of anger against the police and politicians, 


diffused through much of Greek society. 


The contradictory dynamics of the movement 


Above were described the prevalent trends of the movement, the essen- 
tial characteristics of its nature, which provided the context within which 
all its internal contradictions developed over time. One must maintain 
an understanding of the temporal character of the dynamics of the move- 
ment and its contradictions. It is important to stress again that the first 
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general strike on June 15 was a turning point that accelerated the unfold- 
ing of the contradictions, intensifying them, while the number of pro- 
testers in the squares was decreasing. 

Even from the beginning, the gap between the ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ 
parts of Syntagma square was evident. As said above, the ‘upper part’ was 
composed to a significant extent by a petit-bourgeois element that sees 
itself in danger of vanishing (which means thrown into the proletarian 
class) by aggressive tax hikes, rising inflation, and policies like the open- 
ing up of protected professions within the context of an ongoing reces- 
sion which squeezes the market and business opportunities. In the ‘lower 
part’ there was a significant presence of students, workers and unem- 
ployed who actually face budget cuts and the privatisation/commerciali- 
sation of public assets as a further squeeze on their income (direct or indi- 
rect) and a scrapping of job opportunities in the public sector. Practically, 
these ‘lower part’ protesters were involved in the assemblies, while most 
of the ‘upper part’ ones would leave around 9pm, when the assembly was 
about to start. 

The conflictual class interests among the protesters were smoothed 
by the fact that the ‘Memorandum’ means a direct deterioration in liv- 
ing conditions for everyone. Hence, for a while, all coexisted under the 
umbrella of democratism/nationalism. At the level of political identities, 
this umbrella produced the weird picture of anarchists and far-rightists 
jointly throwing stones at the police on June 15. 

However, the incursion of proletarian violence on June 15, and the 
subsequent police repression, brought the class character of the conflict 
to the forefront. This led to a gradual shrinking in the size of the move- 
ment and of its petit-bourgeois elements. The prevailing mood towards 
violence gradually changed, and this was manifested in the multiplica- 
tion of voices raised against the pacifist calls of the leftist bureaucracy 
after June 15, and in the extended clashes during the 48 hour general 
strike. Within the ‘lower part’ in Syntagma, groupings such as the Group 
of Workers and Unemployed and other tendencies would now increas- 
ingly challenge the domination of the new bureaucrats. ‘The tolerance of 
(far) rightists and fascists gave way to verbal and physical attacks, a 200 
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strong demo on June 27 shouting antifascist slogans, and the beating up 
of fascist groups in the June 28 demonstration. After June 29, the gener- 
al feeling was that everyone had to take sides: ‘with us or with the police?’ 
Even the union confederation representing public sector workers called 
for a demo ‘against the repression of the workers’ movement on June 30. 


What was it all about? 


The ‘indignados’ movement in Greece was a massive, populous, inter- 
class movement, and—although the temporal unfolding of its internal 
contradictory dynamics must not be forgotten—this defined its very na- 
ture, unlike the December 2008 riots which were a minoritarian move- 
ment incorporating high school kids, young precarious workers and 
immigrants—namely, those who have no future par excellence—in the 
frontline. The large numbers of protesters reflect a deep social crisis that 
affects wide strata of the population, proletarian and otherwise. The mas- 
sive, inter-class character of the movement resulted in the contradictory 
and conflictual diversity of the crowd. 

The democratic discourse of the movement was an inter-class response 
to a major political crisis, against a state which is becoming authoritar- 
ian. This democratic discourse is very much associated with the penetra- 
tion of the middle strata (mostly the young generation, the would-be 
middle strata) and the petit-bourgeois into the class struggle, but it can 
only be transitory because of the severity of the crisis. This was also the 
case, shaped obviously by different particularities, both in Spain and the 
Arab world. This democratic discourse is not, however, the radical democ- 
ratism of the ‘90s and early 2000s, the radical democratism of the anti- 
globalisation movement. The difference is that no visions of an alterna- 
tive society, of a capitalism with a human face, exist anymore. This makes 
of this democratic discourse a mere form which is missing the content of 
an alternative way of living and reproducing oneself. This is manifested 
in the absence of any questioning of the established social roles, in the 
absence of wage demands, in the all too easy abstract condemnation of 
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financial capital, in the fact that the ‘lifestyle of the squares’ cannot be ap- 
pealing outside them. Radical democratism is well and truly dead. 

The ‘indignados’ movement was the struggle of proletarians and 
rapidly proletarianised middle and petit-bourgeois strata whose repro- 
duction is blocked, who are becoming poor, a struggle waged at the level 
of politics—that is—outside production. Faced with the generalisation 
of the absence of future in the progress of the current crisis and the inten- 
sification of the dynamics of the restructuring, protesters cannot practi- 
cally imagine any way out, any concrete way in which their lives could be 
different, so they put forward a mere form, real democracy, which how- 
ever much it can represent all their aspirations for a better life, remains 
an empty form. In this respect, this movement might appear as the flip 
side of the coin of the December 2008 riots. 

‘The voting of a new bailout and new austerity measures provided the 
movement with a specific target, a demand, something to struggle for. 
‘This target was concretised in the relation between the ‘indignados’ and 
the general strikes, with the latter placing the movement at the level of a 
social conflict between the working class and the state. This caused a shift 
in the internal dynamics of the movement and at the same time posed 
an end date for it, defining what the protesters could expect as a victo- 
ry or a defeat. Finally, the movement was defeated. And although some 
gatherings and small scale actions continue, with mostly the militants in- 
volved now, it seems that everyone is waiting for the summer holidays to 
confirm its end. 

What was made evident by the conflict over the new austerity meas- 
ures is that the bourgeoisie has no space for manoeuvres and no will for 
negotiations. As the deputy Prime Minister Theodore Pangalos put it 
on June 27, ‘without [the austerity package] the country will be broke 
by mid-July and if that happens, we are likely to see tanks on the streets 
of Athens to protect the banks’. What is left for the management of the 
population is the police, as was clearly demonstrated on June 29, or even 
the army. What was also made evident by the ‘indignados’ movement is 
that the turn of the republic towards an authoritarian formalisation of 
the repressive management of the population will tend to have a ‘national 
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socialist’ tone. However, it is highly doubtful that we will see a ‘national 
socialist’ Greek state capitalism, as the present mode of accumulation in 
its crisis provides no basis for it, since the nationalist material integration 
of a part of the working class is out of the question, while at the same 
time there is no such thing as an autonomous Greek capital anymore. 
Any forecasts are very risky at the moment. We suppose everything will 
be determined by the development of the global crisis (predicted curren- 
cy crises) and the coming unfolding of the class struggle. The next target 
of the government is a new higher education act which aims to radically 
‘modernise’ the university system in the country, while a discussion on 
the inadequacy of the recently voted austerity package and the practi- 
cal possibility of default or the restructuring of the debt is already taking 
place in the daily press. 


Rocamadur, July 2011 


The present moment 


n the course of revolutionary struggle, the abolition of the state, of ex- 
I change, of the division of labour, of all forms of property, the extension 
of the situation where everything is freely available as the unification of 
human activity—in a word, the abolition of classes—are ‘measures’ that 
abolish capital, imposed by the very necessities of struggle against the 
capitalist class. The revolution is communisation; it does not have com- 
munism as a project and result, but as its very content. 

Communisation and communism are things of the future, but Zt is in 
the present that we must speak about them. Communisation is prefigured in 
the present struggles every time the proletariat comes up against its own 
existence as a class, in its action as a class against capital—i.e. within the 
relation of exploitation and in the very course of those struggles. Com- 
munisation is prefigured every time the very existence of the proletariat 
is produced as something alien to it, as an objective constraint which is 
externalised in the very existence of capital, and which it confronts in its 
struggles as a class. It is the class struggle which, within itself, has become 
the problem. It is the content of the revolution to come that these strug- 
gles prefigure—in this cycle of struggles—each time that the very fact of 
acting as a class appears as an external constraint, a limit to overcome. 

The essential features of a theory of communisation are conjugated in 
the present. Without this, to speak of communisation is a hollow exer- 
cise of political fiction. To conceive of the revolution as communisation 
flows from the current understanding of the fact of struggling as a class 
as a limit of class struggle. This is the threshold which must be crossed. 
To cross this threshold is the only way of talking about the revolution as 
communisation in a way which relates to current struggles. 
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The new centrality of the wage demand: the demand for the 


wage is illegitimate 


With the crisis of the ‘Fordist regime of accumulation’ and its over- 
coming in the restructuring of the capitalist mode of production during 
the 1970s and 80s, wage demands progressively become illegitimate and 
even ‘outside the system in the relation between capital and proletariat.' 


' The restructuring which accompanied the crisis from the end of the 1960s to 
the beginning of the 1980s was a workers’ defeat, the defeat of workers’ identity, 
whatever the social and political forms of its existence (from Communist Parties 
to autonomy; from the Socialist State to the workers’ councils). This identity 
rested entirely on the contradiction which developed in the first phase of real 
subsumption (from the 1920s to the 1960s) between on the one hand the crea- 
tion and development of labour-power employed by capital in a more and more 
collective and social way, and on the other the forms of appropriation by capital 
of this labour-power in the immediate production process, and in the process 
of reproduction. This is the conflictual situation which developed as workers’ 
identity—an identity which found its distinction and its immediate modalities 
of recognition (its confirmation) in the ‘large factory’, in the dichotomy between 
employment and unemployment, work and training, in the submission of the 
labour process to the collectivity of workers, in the link between wages, growth 
and productivity on a national level, in the institutional representations that all 
this implied, as much in the factory as at the level of the state: in the delimitation 
of accumulation within a national area. The extraction of relative surplus-value, 
at the level of the immediate production process just as much as at the level of 
the reproduction of the whole, is the principle of development and mutation of 
real subsumption. At both these levels, during the first phase of real subsump- 
tion, obstacles appeared to the pursuit of accumulation as it had been structured 
by the extraction of relative surplus-value itself. 


At issue here was everything that had become an impediment to the fluidity 
of the self-presupposition of capital. We find on one hand all the separations, 
defences, specifications that are erected in opposition to the decline in value of 
labour-power, those that prevent the whole working class in the continuity of its 
existence, of its reproduction and expansion, from having to confront capital as 
a whole as such on a global scale. On the other hand we find all the constraints 
of circulation, turnover, accumulation, which impede the transformation of the 
surplus product into surplus-value and additional capital. 
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In addition to being an essentially conflictual issue, ‘the distribution of 
wealth’ has become taboo. 

The attack on wages is not a linear constant of capitalism, continually 
getting worse: if capital is value in process and the exploitation of labour 
its very definition, the relation between capital and labour, in the whole 
process of reproduction, is always historically specific. In the previous phase 
of the capitalist mode of production, until the end of the 1960s, exploi- 
tation produced its own conditions of realisation—a time in which these 
conditions were optimal from the point of view of the valorisation of capital 
itself. That included everything that made the reproduction of the prole- 
tariat a determinant of the reproduction of capital itself: public services, 
the delimitation of accumulation within national areas, creeping inflation 
‘erasing’ the indexing of wages, the ‘sharing of productivity gains’. From all 
this flowed the legitimate construction and recognition of the proletariat in 


With the restructuring that was completed in the 1980s, the production of sur- 
plus-value and the reproduction of the conditions of this production coincided. 
Here we mean the articulation between the integration of the reproduction of 
labour-power on the one hand, and the transformation of surplus-value into 
additional capital and ultimately the increase of relative surplus-value in the im- 
mediate production process, on the other, all of which had become impediments 
to valorisation on the basis of relative surplus-value. 


This non-coincidence between production and reproduction was the basis of the 
formation and confirmation of a workers identity in the reproduction of capital; 
it was the existence of a hiatus between the production of surplus-value and 
the reproduction of the social relation, a hiatus which allowed the competition 
between two hegemonies, two rival modes of managing and controlling repro- 
duction. It was the very substance of the workers’ movement. 


In its three definitive determinations (the labour-process, the integration of the 
reproduction of labour-power, and relations between capitals on the basis of the 
equalisation of the rate of profit), the extraction of relative surplus-value implies 
the coincidence between production and reproduction and as a corollary the 
coalescence between the constitution and the reproduction of the proletariat 
as a class on the one hand and on the other its contradiction with capital. The 
contradiction between the proletariat and capital now has as its essential content 
its own renewal, which produces the identity between the constitution of the 
proletariat as a class and its contradiction with capital. In its contradiction with 
capital which defines it as a class, the proletariat brings itself into question. 
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the capitalist mode of production as a national interlocutor (both socially 
and politically), from the point of view of capital. It was workers identity 
which modulated from social democracy to councilism. 

In restructured capitalism (whose crisis we are now experiencing), the 
reproduction of labour power was subjected to a double decoupling. On 
the one hand a decoupling between the valorisation of capital and the 
reproduction of labour power and, on the other, a decoupling between 
consumption and the wage as income. 

‘The first decoupling appears, first of all, as a geographical zoning of 
the capitalist mode of production: capitalist hypercentres grouping to- 
gether the higher functions in the hierarchy of business organisation (f- 
nance, high technology, research centres, etc.); secondary zones with ac- 
tivities requiring intermediate technologies, encompassing logistics and 
commercial distribution, ill-defined zones with peripheral areas devoted 
to assembly activities, often outsourced; lastly, crisis zones and ‘social 
dustbins’ in which a whole informal economy, involving legal or illegal 
products, prospers. Although the valorisation of capital is unified across 
this zoning, the same is not true for the reproduction of labour power. 
Reproduction occurs in different ways in each of these zones. In the first 
world: high-wage strata where social risks are privatised intermesh with 
fractions of the labour force where certain aspects of Fordism have been 
preserved and others, increasingly numerous, subjected to a new ‘com- 
promise’ whose content is the total purchase of labour-power’. In the sec- 


> The capitalist class purchases for its overall use a certain sum of productive la- 
bour—through the intermediary of the state or public-private institutions, and 
increasingly of the private institutions whose function this is—and supplements 
its value according to the use made of it by this or that capitalist; the wage is 
no longer the payment for an individual labour-power on its own basis, but 
an aliquot part of the general value of available labour-power. Labour-power 
is thus presupposed as the property of capital, not only formally (the worker 
has always belonged to the whole capitalist class before selling himself to this 
or that capital), but really insofar as capital pays for its individual reproduction 
outside its immediate consumption which is merely accidental for each labour-power. 
Capital has not suddenly become philanthropic; in each worker it reproduces 
something which belongs to it: the general productive power of labour which 
has become external to, and independent of, each worker—and indeed all the 
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ond world: regulation through low wages, imposed by strong internal 
migratory pressure and highly precarious employment, islands of more 
or less stable international subcontracting, little or no guarantee for so- 
cial risks and labour migrations. In the third world: humanitarian aid, 
all kinds of illicit trade, agricultural subsistence, regulation by all sorts 
of mafias and microscopic wars, but also by the revival of local and eth- 
nic solidarities. This zoning is necessarily a mise en abime: at every scale, 
from the neighbourhood to the world, this tripartite division is repro- 
duced. The disjunction between the unified global valorisation of capi- 
tal and the reproduction of labour power adequate for that valorisation 
is total. Between the two, the strictly equivalent reciprocal relationship 
between mass production and the modalities of reproduction of labour 
power, which used to define Fordism, has disappeared.? 

Zoning is a functional determination of capital: sustaining the expan- 
sion of global markets and the planetary extension of the available work- 
force, despite the rupture between the two, outside any necessary relation 
between the two in any given predetermined area of reproduction. 

The rupture of any necessary relation between the valorisation of cap- 
ital and the reproduction of labour-power dissolves the regional or even 
national delimitation of areas of coherent reproduction. This disjunc- 
tion produces an enmeshing of the different zones that is reproduced 
ad infinitum. The regions defined as ‘intermediate’ are the most inter- 
esting, because it is precisely there that the different elements are most 
intermingled. What we have here is the separation on the one hand of the 


workers collectively. Conversely directly active labour-power, consumed produc- 
tively, sees its necessary labour accruing to it as an individual fraction, defined 
not by the exclusive needs of its own reproduction, but as a fraction of general 
labour-power (representing the totality of necessary labour), a fraction of global 
necessary labour. There is a tendency towards the equalisation of incomes from work 
and those from inactivity. 

> The result of this global expansion of the capitalist mode of production 
through the mode of zoning has meant the proletarianisation of a vast majority 
of the world’s population and simultaneously the production of large numbers 
of surplus proletarians (cf. the works of Mike Davis and the older ones of Serge 
Latouche). 
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reproduction and circulation of capital, and on the other hand of the repro- 
duction and circulation of labour-power. 

As for the second decoupling: increasing levels of indebtedness, stim- 
ulated by policies of low interest-rates, allow ‘household’ expenditure to 
grow more quickly than income. Competition, which only brings down 
prices on the condition of reducing wages, goes in tandem with the 
bondage of indebtedness, which has become as indispensable as wage- 


income in order to live.’ 


It is the increase in the wealth of households, along with rising social in- 
equality, which is the regulator, because it maintains the demand which 
validates the financial returns on capital. But the increase in this wealth 
is not possible without the expansion of credit, which raises asset pric- 
es. This is why credit excesses have repercussions in terms of the fluctua- 
tions in share prices. Tensions in regulation are manifested in financial 
crises, rather than in hikes in inflation. The stagnation in the great major- 
ity of wage-incomes on the one hand, and the deflationary pressures on 
prices exerted by the competitiveness of emerging countries on the other, 
restrict the spread of localised inflationary pressures. [...] The viability of 
indebtedness becomes the focal point of this mode of regulation whose 
logic consists in displacing macro-economic risk onto households. [...] 
The whole of the financial system has adapted itself to the functioning 
of an economy in which household debt is the prime source of demand 
[or better, it Aad adapted itself—author’s note]. (Aglietta and Berrebi, 
Désordres dans le capitalisme mondial, Editions Odile Jacob, Paris 2007, 


pp. 56-57-60-62) 


Such a system of relations between income and consumption is founded 
on huge wage-disparities, and can only reinforce them, but the poor have 


‘ “Wage-earners have, to cap it all, the opportunity to be tyrannised at their 
own expense, since the savings instrumentalised by shareholder finance, which 
demands constant dividends, are actually their own.’ (Le Monde Diplomatique, 
March 2008). About 1/3 of American wage-earners work for firms whose prin- 
cipal share-holder is a pension fund. 
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not been forgotten, as the subprime crisis and the worldwide increase in 
over-indebtedness have shown. In the succession of financial crises which 
for the last twenty years or so have regulated the current mode of valori- 
sation of capital, the subprime crisis is the first to have taken as its point 
of departure not the financial assets that refer to capital investments, but 
household consumption, and more precisely that of the poorest house- 
holds. In this respect it is a crisis specifically of the ‘wage’ relation of re- 
structured capitalism, in which the continual decrease in the share of wag- 
es in the wealth produced, both in the core countries and in the emerging 
ones, is definitive. Among other things, this distinguishes this crisis from 
the one at the end of the 1960s, which was preceded by a rise in the share 
of wages.’ Any ‘exit from the crisis’ implies a massive devalorisation of 
capital and an increase in the rate of exploitation, the latter translating 
into, among other things, the compression of the wage. In the present cri- 
sis, this compression of the wage was already structurally included in the 
phase which preceded it. It is for this reason that in order to designate spe- 
cifically this crisis, we will speak of the crisis of the wage relation. 

The wage is no longer an element of regulation of the whole of capital- 
ism: the reproduction of labour-power is decoupled from the valorisation 
of capital; income is decoupled from consumption by the massive finan- 
cial implication of wage-income (debt and pension-funds are supplanting 
the direct and indirect wage and contributing to their exclusion from the 
mode of regulation); the segmentation of labour-power is tending to be- 
come functional for this regime of wages. Precarity is not only that part 
of employment that one can stricto sensu qualify as ‘precarious’. Now in- 
tegrated into every branch, precarity is of course a ‘threat’ to all so-called 
‘stable’ jobs. Stable jobs are taking on characteristics of precarity, primarily 
with flexibility, mobility, constant availability, and subcontracting which 


> When, in 1955, in France, the strikes of the metal-workers of Nantes and 
St Nazaire turned into riots, they culminated in favourable wage agreements. 
Employers gave their backing to the ‘Renault Accords’, which introduced sig- 
nificant wage rises, sliding scales for wages, a third week of annual paid leave, 
the introduction of private pension schemes, paid sick-leave and payment for 
bank holidays in order to stop the movement from spreading (above all in the 
Parisian region). 
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makes even the ‘stable’ jobs at small and medium-sized companies inse- 
cure, and the project-centric character of some work in large companies. 
The list of symptoms of the contagion of precarity affecting formally sta- 
ble jobs is long. 

The wage demand is currently characterised by a dynamic that wasn’t 
previously possible. It is an internal dynamic which comes about as a re- 
sult of the whole relation between proletariat and capital in the capitalist 
mode of production such as it has emerged from the restructuring and 
such as it is now going into crisis. The meaning of the wage demand has 
changed. At the high point of the previous cycle of struggles, the op- 
eraists saw in the wage demand the self-valorisation of the workers and 
the refusal of work as a triumph of ‘social labour’. This content was no- 
thing but the importance of labour and of the working class, such as it 
was defined and confirmed in this first phase of real subsumption, be- 
ing turned back against capital (see the appendix for a note on the for- 
mal and real subsumption of labour under capital [available online, ed. 
note]). It wasn’t only a matter of full employment, but it was the location 
that the reproduction of capital had defined for labour in its own repro- 
duction, which defined the capacity for the proletariat to make this loca- 
tion into a weapon against capital. 

Of course, the division of the working day into necessary and sur- 
plus labour is still definitive of the class struggle. But in the form that 
the struggle over this division takes today, it is paradoxically in the prole- 
tariat’s definition, to the very depth of its being—as a class of this mode 
of production, and nothing else—that it becomes apparent in practice 
that the proletariat’s existence as a class is the limit of its own struggle as 
a class. This is currently the central character of the wage demand in class 
struggle. In the most trivial course of the wage demand, the proletariat 
sees its own existence as a class objectify itself as something which is al- 
ien to it to the extent that the capitalist relation itself places it in its heart 
as something alien. 

Proletarians find in capital nothing other than the divisions of wage- 
labour and exchange—i.e. in their relation to themselves, and no or- 
ganisational or political form, no demand, can any longer overcome this 
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division.® In the previous period in the very dynamic of capitalist devel- 
opment, the demand presented itself as a transaction adequate to the 
transformations of the relation of exploitation: its legitimacy was found- 
ed on the necessary link between the transformations of the process of 
production and the conditions of reproduction. The restructuring, which 
determines the form of the relation in the present cycle of struggles, has 
swept aside this necessity, depriving the demand of the legitimacy con- 
ferred upon it by the preceding cycle of struggles. The demand no longer 
forms a relation to capital comprising the proletariat’s capacity to find 
within itself its own basis, its own constitution, its own reality, on the ba- 
sis of a workers’ identity which the reproduction of capital, in its histori- 
cal modalities, served to confirm. The proletariat recognises capital as its 
raison d étre, its own existence over against itself, and as the only necessity 
of its own existence. From this moment on, the proletariat sees its exist- 
ence as a class objectify itself in the reproduction of capital as something 
which is alien to it and which it is led to call into question. 

There is now a structural intertwining between, on the one hand, be- 
ing in contradiction with capital, which includes the demand and, on the 
other, the class’ calling itself into question as being nothing other than its 
relation to capital. For the capitalist class, the demand-based strike is no 
longer legitimate as was the case in the internally conflictual and largely 
nationally delimited process of accumulation which was dubbed ‘Fordist’. 

This intertwining between making demands and calling oneself into 
question as proletarians, which is characteristic of this cycle of struggles, can 
be summarised as follows: class belonging forms the general limit of the 


° ‘The relation of the proletariat to itself is never an ‘immediate self-conscious- 
ness’, a self-relation, but always a relation to capital; for the proletariat this is its 
self-relation. Even ‘workers’ identity’ is a certain relation of the proletariat to 
capital as a self-relation. The specificity of the current phase of the relation of 
exploitation resides in the fact that the relation of the proletariat to capital no 
longer carries within it a relationship of the proletariat to itself confirming it in 
an identity for itself vis-4-vis capital. One might say that currently the highest 
form of the ‘class for itself? is the riot, i.e. the recognition, through attacking 
them, of all the conditions of existence and reproduction of the proletariat as be- 
ing an exteriority in capital. The proletariat no longer recognises itself as a class 
other than as existing totally outside itself. 
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struggles of this cycle. This intertwining is even to be found specifically in 
the demand par excellence: the wage demand. Here, the demand does not 
disappear, it is rather in itself that its change of meaning should be sought. 
With the current crisis, the wage demand has become a contradictory sys- 
tem: the wage is both essential and decoupled; it is squeezed as income and 
yet central as consumption and financial circulation. The wage demand is 
unified as the action of a global social labour-force, which is at the same 
time segmented and divided into zones in this very unification. 


The crisis 


The current crisis must be historically and specifically characterised in its 
singularity as a crisis of the wage relation. It’s always possible to relate all 
crises back to the falling rate of profit and to consider the form in which 
they appear as mere phenomenal forms that may be left to the side in the 
fundamental analysis for lack of ideas about what to do about them. ‘This 
would be to forget that the forms in which they appear are the whole of 
reality and that the essence (the falling rate of profit) is a concept, the 
concrete in thought. The very concept of crisis is unthinkable without 
the forms in which it appears; it is produced in those forms rather than 
being a ‘true reality’ hidden behind them. 

The current crisis broke out because proletarians could no longer re- 
pay their loans. It broke out on the very basis of the wage relation which 
gave rise to the financialisation of the capitalist economy: wage cuts as a 
requirement for ‘value creation and global competition within the work 
force. The exploitation of the proletariat on a global scale is the hid- 
den face and the condition for the valorisation and reproduction of this 
capital, which tends toward an absolute degree of abstraction. What has 
changed in the current period is the scale of the field within which this 
pressure was exerted: the benchmark price for all commodities, includ- 
ing labour-power, has become the minimum world price. This implies 
a drastic reduction or even disappearance of the admissible profit rate 
differentials, through the discipline imposed by financial capital which 
conditions productive capital. The search for maximum profit is not new, 
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but, with the end of the parallelism between rising wages and increasing 
productivity, wage norms have changed, as has the area of equalisation 
within which this pressure for profit maximisation is exerted: the financ- 
ialisation of capital is above all workers’ defeat by capital.” This wage re- 
duction is necessary not only because attempts to maximize surplus la- 
bour are a general structural necessity (and always a historically specific 
one) of the capitalist mode of production, but in addition specifically be- 
cause it is the functional condition, in financialised capital, for the non- 
propagation of inflationist tensions in a system of accumulation based 
on a constant supply of liquidity. This functional necessity was what re- 
appeared, but in a negative fashion, within the historical mode of capi- 
tal accumulation with the detonation of the subprime crisis. Now the 
wage relation is at the core of the current crisis. The current crisis is the 
beginning of the phase of reversal of the determinations and dynamic of 
capitalism as it emerged from the restructuring of the 1970s and 1980s. 
What was precisely the system’s dynamic—the interpenetration between 
the financialisation of productive capital and the double decoupling of 
the wage—is now in the process of exploding, and turning into barriers 
to and vectors of the tendential fall in the rate of profit. 

All the contradictions really take shape after 2005, leading to the det- 
onation of the current crisis. First the growth of consumption, made pos- 
sible by the growth of debt whilst wages stagnate or grow only margin- 
ally; then the growth in fixed investment of companies made possible by 
the slightly increasing rate of profit after 2002, itself based on the reduc- 
tion of wages.* At the same time there is over-accumulation of capital and 
over-production of commodities: over-accumulation because of under- 
consumption; under-consumption because of over-accumulation. 

Proletarians never consume a portion of surplus value, as is assumed 
by theories of under-consumption that oppose the decline or stagna- 
tion in wages to the realisation of the increased surplus-value which 
results from it. The secret resides in the fact that too much revenue is 


’ ‘This financialisation was not the implementation of a plan, rather it occurred 
incrementally over the course of the 1970s and early 1980s. 

8 That is to say after the crisis of 1997 to 2001 which led to some depreciation 
of capital but not a reduction of excess capacity in Asian factories. 
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transformed into constant capital, resulting in massive augmentation of 
production, while the rate of profit tends to fall as does the consump- 
tion power of society. Workers’ consumption is blocked in relation to in- 
creased production because too much revenue has been transformed into 
constant capital (in the final analysis, the production of means of produc- 
tion can only be in the service of consumption); too much revenue has 
been transformed into constant capital because the aim of capitalist pro- 
duction is the maximum production of surplus value and the relative re- 
duction of workers’ consumption. This reduction then blocks the repro- 
duction of capital. The transformation of an accrued surplus value into 
additional capital is simultaneously blocked, on the one hand by the lim- 
ited possibilities for any further increase in exploitation, and on the other 
hand, by the extent to which workers’ consumption has already been re- 
duced. Further reductions could only be pursued by the acceleration of 
the transformation of revenue into capital. 

It is a crisis of the wage relation, both as the capacity for the valorisation 
of capital and the capacity for the reproduction of the working class. In 
order not to leave aside the forms of appearance and in order to specifically 
designate the current crisis, it is necessary to unify the theory of crisis.° 
We are faced with a crisis in which the identity of over-accumulation and 
under-consumption is affirmed, a crisis of the wage relation and of the 
reciprocal implication between labour and capital; a crisis in which the 
proletariat finds itself, within and against the capitalist mode of production, 
confronted by its own existence and action as a class as a limit to be overcome. 


> As far as the theory of crisis is concerned, Marxism split into two broad ten- 
dencies. The first of these explains crises in terms of workers’ underconsumption 
and the resulting difficulties in the realisation of surplus-value. The second is 
founded upon the tendency of the rate of profit to fall, and thus on the paucity 
of surplus-value in relation to the accumulation of capital, whose variable part 
decreases relative to its constant part; the crisis is one of overaccumulation rela- 
tive to the possibilities for the valorisation of the accumulated capital. In Marx’s 
texts we can find justification for both theses, but also, most importantly, we can 
see how both are mutually imbricated there as well. It is only on the basis of the 
second of these crisis theories that both can be unified. In this sense, it is not 
properly speaking a matter of ‘unification’, but rather the total development of 
the second, taken to its conclusion. 
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Without using the concept of the ‘final crisis of capitalism’, which is 
theoretically meaningless, we can still ask ourselves about the nature of 
this crisis: are we faced with the final crisis of this phase of accumulation? 
‘The simple answer to this question is: no. 

What we have is a structural crisis of this phase of accumulation, one 
which we qualify specifically as a crisis of the wage relation. But this 
structural crisis paves the way for a crisis of money creation (i.e. a crisis 
of the capitalist mode of production exhibiting the specific forms of the 
phase of accumulation characterised by the financialisation of valorisa- 
tion and the structural monetary modifications initiated in 1971) which, 
in the crisis of the wage relation in which it is inscribed, conserves and 
supersedes the latter by becoming a crisis of value. The latter is a crisis of 
human activity as commensurable. 

The crisis of the creation of money and that of the wage relation de- 
velop reciprocally, each within the other. In the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, value is only the generalised social form of products in exchange 
because it is value in process, because it never disappears thanks to the 
exchange with labour-power. ‘The crisis of money creation—the crisis of 
money as an autonomised form of value—is not only a crisis of circula- 
tion, of exchange, but a crisis of the exchange of commodities insofar as 
these commodities are capital—i.e. bearers of surplus value, of surplus la- 
bour time. A crisis of money creation which occurs historically as a crisis 
of the wage relation, or a crisis of the wage relation as a monetary crisis, 
is a crisis of value as capital or capital as value—i.e. to synthesise, a crisis 
of value in process: the only crisis of value. This conjunction was not in- 
scribed for all eternity in the concept of capital, but occurs as a crisis of 
a specific phase of the capitalist mode of production. The unity, as crisis 
of value, of the crisis of money creation and the crisis of the wage rela- 
tion incorporated by it, specifies the crisis of value as the concrete histor- 
ic content of capital as contradiction in process. As is made clear in the 
following lengthy quotation, to be a contradiction in process is the very 
dynamic of capital, but this dynamic becomes, when grasped in the im- 
mediate characteristics of this crisis, the contradiction of the game which 
abolishes its own rule. 
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The exchange of living labour for objectified labour—i.e. the positing 
of social labour in the form of the contradiction of capital and wage la- 
bour—is the ultimate development of the value-relation and of produc- 
tion resting on value. Its presupposition is—and remains—the mass of 
direct labour time, the quantity of labour employed, as the determinant 
factor in the production of wealth. But to the degree that large industry 
develops, the creation of real wealth comes to depend less on labour time 
and on the amount of labour employed than on the power of the agen- 
cies set in motion during labour time, whose ‘powerful effectiveness’ is it- 
self in turn out of all proportion to the direct labour time spent on their 
production, but depends rather on the general state of science and on the 
progress of technology, or the application of this science to production. 
[...] No longer does the worker insert a modified natural thing [Natur- 
gegenstand| as middle link between the object [Odjekr] and himself; rath- 
er, he inserts the process of nature, transformed into an industrial pro- 
cess, as a means between himself and inorganic nature, mastering it. He 


steps to the side of the production process instead of being its chief actor. 


In this transformation, it is neither the direct human labour he himself 
performs, nor the time during which he works, but rather the appropria- 
tion of his own general productive power, his understanding of nature 
and his mastery over it by virtue of his presence as a social body—it is, 
in a word, the development of the social individual which appears as the 


great foundation-stone of production and of wealth. 


The theft of alien labour time, on which the present wealth is based, ap- 
pears a miserable foundation in face of this new one, created by large- 


scale industry itself. 


As soon as labour in the direct form has ceased to be the great well-spring 
of wealth, labour time ceases and must cease to be its measure, and hence 
exchange value [must cease to be the measure] of use value. The surplus 


labour of the mass has ceased to be the condition for the development of 
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general wealth, just as the non-labour of the few, for the development of 


the general powers of the human head. [...] 


Capital itself is the moving contradiction, [in] that it presses to reduce 
labour time to a minimum, while it posits labour time, on the other side, 
as sole measure and source of wealth. Hence it diminishes labour time 
in the necessary form so as to increase it in the superfluous form; hence 
posits the superfluous in growing measure as a condition—question of 


life or death—for the necessary. 


On the one side, then, it calls to life all the powers of science and of na- 
ture, as of social combination and of social intercourse, in order to make 
the creation of wealth independent (relatively) of the labour time em- 
ployed on it. On the other side, it wants to use labour time as the meas- 
uring rod for the giant social forces thereby created, and to confine them 
within the limits required to maintain the already created value as val- 
ue. Forces of production and social relations—two different sides of the 
development of the social individual—appear to capital as mere means, 
and are merely means for it to produce on its limited foundation. In fact, 
however, they are the material conditions to blow this foundation sky- 


high. (Marx, Grundrisse, Penguin, London 1993, pp. 704-706.) 


Capital as contradiction in process becomes the most general way to re- 
fer to the activity of the proletariat in this crisis, when the latter, in its 
struggles, produces its own class existence as the limit of its own activity 
as a class. 


End of the old formalisation of limits: the end of radical 


democratism, the end of activism 


To act as a class is the very limit of class struggle: this is the most general 
determination of the present cycle of struggles in the relation between 
the proletariat and capital that resulted from the restructuring of the cap- 
italist mode of production through the crisis of the 1970s. If this limit 
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remains as such, its formalisations are subject to change or may even dis- 
appear. The explosive connection between the crisis of the wage relation 
and the illegitimacy of wage demands, which is at the core of the present 
moment, brings an end to any alternative, whether in the form of activ- 
ism (the direct action movement) or radical democratism’? (the two are 
historically linked). Another world is no longer possible here and now, 
neither on the basis of labour making capital conform to it, nor on the 
basis of the critique of labour as precondition for the abolition of capital. 
‘The current crisis, which is specifically a crisis of the wage relation, has 
made all that obsolete. 

Let us take the example of the large ‘anti-summit’ mobilisations from 
the end of the 1990s to the beginning of the 2000s. Even if we cannot la- 
bel all the tendencies operating there radical-democratic, they find them- 
selves rubbing shoulders and even sometimes merging with each oth- 
er. Examples of this are: the black blocks, Cobas and Tutte bianche in 
Genoa, in spite of serious frictions; the material support and infrastruc- 
ture provided by the Genoa Social Forum; the arrangements made by In- 
peg for the black block in Prague, etc. This was only a transitory phase in 
the course of the current cycle of struggles. 


0 What we understand by radical democratism is that this does not merely 
designate an ideology (around citizenship—‘citizen-ism’ [citoyennisme]), but 
rather that it is a practice whose content consists in formalising and ratifying 
the limits of current struggles in their specificity. That which constitutes the 
revolutionary dynamic of this cycle of struggles is also its intrinsic limit. The pro- 
letariat produces its entire being, its entire existence in the categories of capital, 
which is why it can also be the abolition of these; but radical democratism also 
formalises the whole of the limit of the struggles of this period: the ratification 
of the existence of the class within capital. This is all too real in the class strug- 
gle. For radical democratism, the critique of the capitalist mode of production 
is limited to the necessity for the proletariat to control the conditions of its 
existence. Thus this social movement finds, in its demands for a radicalisation of 
democracy, the most general form and content of its existence and its action (i.e. 
command, control). The proletarian is replaced by the citizen, the revolution by 
the alternative. The movement is vast: it ranges from forms which merely de- 
mand reform, a capitalism with a human face, to alternative perspectives which 
see themselves as representing a rupture with capitalism, all the while remaining 
within the problematic of command, of control, of management. 
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A page has been turned: 


« The end of the big anti-summit demos signifies the decline of activ- 
ism while revealing at the same time their intimate connection with 
radical democratism. 


« The success in these milieux of theories of a strategy of withdraw- 
al (withdrawing back to remote bases, preparing and organising the 
mythical cuts in the flows of circulation) has confirmed their defini- 
tive swing towards alternativism. 


« During the riots in Greece, these milieus met their intrinsic limit at 
the very moment when they could no longer be ‘alternativists’ and 
‘activists’. 

« The violence, which can only increase, with which the crisis has begun 
to affect ‘16-25 year olds’ is going to ‘de-alternativise’ the ‘alternative 
milieu’, for which the transition from ‘posing questions relative to 
communism to the struggle against capitalism is going to be reversed. 


« More importantly: the general strike and the riots in Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, and the struggles against layoffs and for the wage eve- 
tywhere, signify that the wage demand, i.e. exploitation in the most 
trivial sense, is the terrain on which develops the very process which 
leads the proletariat to call into question its own definition as a class. 


Radical democratism formalised the limits of this cycle of struggles pre- 
cisely by making capital the insurpassable horizon of labour. Alternativist 
activism autonomised the dynamic of this cycle, making the calling into 
question of the proletarian condition the premise, the condition, of a cri- 
tique of capital. For both, ‘another world was possible’ in opposition to 
the present world. 

Activism was the autonomisation of the dynamic of this cycle, with 
all the ideological reformulations that this implied. Two terms, inextrica- 
bly linked in a class contradiction, were dissociated from each other: the 
class acting as a class, and the class calling itself into question (i.e. find- 
ing the fact of acting as a class to be the limit of its own action as a class). 
The alternative substitutes itself for a contradictory process of the internal 
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production of the overcoming. The putting into question of class belong- 
ing was something to be done in opposition to capital instead of being 
intrinsic to the contradiction that is exploitation. With both radical de- 
mocratism and activism, another life was possible to the extent that the 
overcoming of capital was experienced, actually practised, as the other 
branch of an alternative whose first branch was capital. 

Being a class without confirmation of itself in the reproduction of 
capital (which often gives rise to the paradigmatic situation of the young 
unemployed), being a class of this mode of production in contradiction 
with it, became autonomised into an essence, a mode of being. The limit 
inherent to this contradictory relation that defines the new cycle of strug- 
gles, i.e. the definition of the class exclusively in its contradictory relation 
with capital, was thus rejected as an exteriority. 

In this new cycle of struggles resulting from the restructuring of capi- 
tal, the contradiction between the proletariat and capital is situated at the 
level of the reproduction of the whole, hence at the level of the recipro- 
cal reproduction of classes. This contradiction no longer comprises any 
confirmation of the proletariat for itself: it is the end of programmatism, 
of workers’ identity and of what some others call the ‘old workers’ move- 
ment.’ In this structure of the contradiction, the proletariat can put itself 
into question as a class in its contradiction with capital, which is in a re- 
ciprocal implication with it (i.e. exploitation). As a consequence, the ab- 
olition of capital is its own abolition, it is the abolition of all classes and 
the communisation of society. 

However, this revolutionary (communist) dynamic of the current cy- 
cle implies immediately and intrinsically, as its own limit, that which 
renders its existence impossible. Within this capitalist relation itself, the 
proletariat produces its entire existence as a class in capital, in a relation 
to capital that no longer confirms a relation of the proletariat to itself: 
workers’ identity. Until the present explosive connection, this situation 
was making of the present cycle a constant tension between, on the one 
hand, the autonomisation of its dynamic, the calling into question by the 
proletariat of its own existence as a class, and, on the other hand, the recogni- 
tion of its whole existence within the categories of capital. This tension was 
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formalised by both activism and radical democratism—these two being 
hostile brothers but also vitally linked to one another, insofar as each of 
them, being an autonomisation of the elements of one and the same to- 
tality, could exist for itself only through a relation with its negative. No 
matter if in the first element we recognise the revolutionary dynamic of 
this cycle, and in the second element the formalisation of the limits of 
struggles as insurmountable barriers for them. 

It was in activism that the dynamic of this cycle—the proletariat’s call- 
ing into question of its own existence as a class—could pose itself and 
comprehend itself, but only by autonomising itself, with all the ideologi- 
cal reformulations that this implied. Class belonging was practically con- 
sidered as already superseded, because in activist practice capital itself was 
already posed as alienation, facticity, symbol, exteriority. Rioters could 
call themselves ‘proletarians’ because being proletarian was nothing more 
than a sign, the name given to a self-defined practice as negating capital: 
‘we are proletarians because we are against capital’. Hence, all the positiv- 
ity of activism in its necessary connection and confrontation with radi- 
cal democratism. 

The disappearance of alternative-leaning activism, and of activism in 
general, is a result of the development of immediate struggles in which 
the production of class belonging as an external constraint is the very fact 
of the struggles of the proletariat in its reciprocal implication with capital, 
rather than as autonomisation in opposition to capital. 


The current limits: we are nothing outside the wage relation; 


the police, discipline 


In restructured capitalism, the reproduction of labour power has been 
subject to a double decoupling (see above). This constitutes the wage de- 
mand as structurally illegitimate in this period of the capitalist mode of 
production and not only as counter to the maximum valorisation of cap- 
ital. It is for this reason that the wage demand has become the terrain on 
which the process develops whereby class belonging is produced as an 
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external constraint, to its very core: the wage relation by which the prole- 
tariat depends on capital for its physical and social existence. 

The expression of this limit will from now on be twofold: we are noth- 
ing outside the wage relation, and that this struggle as a class, as its own 
limit, is the police. 

As for the first expression, we have workers’ violence against the de- 
cisions of the capitalist class—violence through which the working class 
demands that capital exist for it. If capital ever arbitrarily decides to no 
longer exist for the working class, then the latter is no longer anything. In 
order to exist, the working class demands the capitalist relation; it does 
this against capital. We are nothing outside the wage relation, this is the 
limit within class struggle of struggling as a class. For the working class, 
it will be a case of the most bitter defence of its conditions of existence, 
rather than staking a claim for their management or control. We could 
see the development of a very combative base unionism, but one which 
is very unstable and with an episodic existence, owing to the fact that it 
can neither develop itself nor stabilise itself in negotiations. Such a base 
unionism will be very close to all the different forms of self-management; 
like them, it will express and seek to formalise this limit of the class strug- 
gle which is the very fact of struggling as a class. 

As for the second expression of the limit: it is also the police that tells 
us that we are nothing outside the wage relation. Of course it is a ques- 
tion of the force which the relation of reciprocal implication between la- 
bour and capital boils down to in the last instance, but there is more to 
it than that precisely because this is a relation of reciprocal implication. 
‘The police is also how we are confronted by our own existence as a class as 
limit. If the main result of the production process is the reproduction of 
the encounter between proletariat and capital, it is not self-evident that 
from this encounter follows ipso facto the first moment of the exchange 
between capital and labour (the purchase and sale of labour power). Eve- 
rywhere the disciplining of labour-power is the order of the day for the 
capitalist class as it confronts proletarians, who have once again become 
poor as proletarians. The reproduction of the encounter between labour 
power and capital becomes a matter of discipline." 


"On this second point, see the appendix to this text [available online, ed. note] 
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In this cycle of struggles, to act as a class has become, in the very ac- 
tivity of the proletariat as a class, the limit of this activity. Class belong- 
ing as an external constraint is the structure of the contradiction in which 
acting as a class is the very limit of the proletariat’s activity, which is now 
what is at stake in the class struggle. What is now at stake in these strug- 
gles is that, for the proletariat, acting as a class is the limit of its action as 
a class—this is now an objective situation of class struggle—and that this 
limit is constructed as such in the struggles and becomes class belonging 
as an external constraint. This determines the level of conflict with capi- 
tal, and gives rise to internal conflicts within the struggles themselves. 
This transformation is a determination of the current class contradiction, 
but it is in every case the particular practice of a struggle at a given mo- 
ment and in given conditions. 


The rift: definition, examples 


If the proletariat, as one pole of the social relation, is no longer ever con- 
firmed in its class situation by the reproduction of this relation, it follows 
that it cannot triumph by becoming the absolute pole of society. It is be- 
cause the proletariat is not-capital, because it is the dissolution of all ex- 
isting conditions (labour, exchange, division of labour, property) in these 
conditions and not in opposition to them, that the contradiction which 
is exploitation can take this form of class belonging as external constraint. 
Class belonging as external constraint is then iz itse/f'a content, that is to 
say, a practice. As not-capital, the proletariat finds here the content of its 
revolutionary action as communist measures: the abolition of property, of 
the division of labour, of exchange and of value. Communisation is noth- 
ing other than communist measures taken as simple measures of struggle by 
the proletariat against capital. These measures are the very reality of the 
production, in the struggle against capital, of the class belonging as ex- 
ternal constraint. 

It is now a fact that revolution is the abolition of all classes, insofar as 
the proletariats acting as a class is, for itself, a limit. This abolition is not a 
goal that is proposed, a definition of revolution as a norm to be achieved, 


with the development offered by the Greek comrades from Blaumachen. 
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but a current content in what the class struggle is itself. This is the ‘terri- 
ble step to take’ in the theoretical understanding and practice of contem- 
porary struggles. To produce class belonging as an external constraint is, 
for the proletariat, to enter into conflict with its previous situation; this 
is not ‘liberation’, nor is it ‘autonomy’. 

Self-organisation and its content—autonomy—cannot overthrow 
capitalist relations. When the proletariat is self-organised—and nowa- 
days there are few struggles that are not self-organised, often in a more 
or less confrontational division of tasks with the unions—it breaks with 
its previous situation. This break is, however, in practice and above all in 
the ideology of autonomy, at best only its ‘liberation’, the reorganisation 
of what it is, of its activity on the basis of what it is in this society. Such a 
reorganisation, long the stuff of dreams of the ideologues of autonomy, is 
always a disappointment to them. They, in common with the ideologues 
of democracy, justify its failures by the non-coincidence between reality 
and the concept. Autonomy is the autonomy of the proletariat and not 
the destruction of its previous situation. The autonomy of the proletariat 
is an oxymoron. If the proletariat remains self-organised, if it does not go 
beyond this stage, it can only be defeated because it has not gone beyond 
capitalist relations. The supersession of capitalist relations has nothing to 
do with an autonomous proletariat. Autonomy centres on the abolition 
of mediations; the real question lies in that which causes there to be me- 
diation: being a class. It is the content of the revolution that we should be 
interested in, and that is precisely what the theory which considers self- 
organisation to be the revolution already in process cannot do, because 
this is precisely what self-organisation cannot be. This critique of self-or- 
ganisation and autonomy is only of interest, only puts something at stake, 
if we are speaking of the class struggle as it is now, that is if, in the same 
movement, we specify the very fact of struggling as a class as the contra- 
diction and limit of current struggles. 

The proletariat finds the capacity to communise society in what it is 
itself, against capital, when it treats its own class nature as externalised in 
capital. With the production of class belonging as an external constraint, 
it is possible to understand the tipping point of the class struggle, i.e. its 
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supersession as a produced supersession, on the basis of current strug- 
gles. In its struggle against capital, the class turns back against itself, ice. it 
treats its own existence, everything that defines it in its relation to capital 
(and it is nothing but this relation) as the limit of its action. Proletarians 
do not liberate their ‘true individuality’ denied in capital; revolutionary 
practice is the coincidence of the changing of circumstances and of hu- 
man activity or self-transformation. It is this turning back of the class 
against itself, and its theory, which are at present, the possibility of revo- 
lution as communisation. 

‘The restructuring of the contradictory relation between the proletariat 
and capital means that the current cycle of struggles is fundamentally de- 
fined by the fact that the contradiction between classes occurs at the level 
of their respective reproduction, meaning that the proletariat finds and 
confronts its own constitution and existence as a class in its contradic- 
tion with capital. From this flows the disappearance of a worker's iden- 
tity confirmed in the reproduction of capital—i.e. the end of the workers’ 
movement and the concomitant bankruptcy of self-organisation and au- 
tonomy as a revolutionary perspective. Because the perspective of revolu- 
tion is no longer a matter of the affirmation of the class, it can no longer 
be a matter of self-organisation. 

For the proletariat, to act as a class is currently, on the one hand, to 
have no other horizon than capital and the categories of its reproduction, 
and on the other, for the same reason, it is to be in contradiction with, 
and to put into question, its own reproduction as a class. This conflict, 
this rift in the action of the proletariat, is the content of class struggle and 
what is at stake in it. From daily struggles to revolution, there can only be 
a rupture. But this rupture is prefigured in the daily course of class strug- 
gle each time that class belonging appears, within these struggles, as an 
external constraint which is objectified in capital, in the very course of 
the proletariat’s activity as a class. 

‘The proletariat’s action as a class is characterised by a rift within itself 
through practices that externalise their own existence as class practices 
as a constraint which is objectified in the reproduction of capital. It is 
no longer possible to do anything more as a worker, while remaining a 
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worker. This confrontation of the proletariat with its own constitution as 
a class is now the content of the class struggle and what is at stake in it is 
the putting into question by the proletariat of its own existence as a class 
and of all classes. This is the reason why we can currently talk about com- 
munism, and why we can talk about it in the present. 

Currently, the revolution is predicated on the supersession of a consti- 
tutive contradiction of the class struggle: for the proletariat, being a class 
is the obstacle that its struggle as a class must get beyond / abolish. 

Class unity can no longer be formed on the basis of wage labour 
and the struggle over immediate demands as a prerequisite for the rev- 
olutionary activity of the proletariat. The unity of the proletariat can 
now only be the activity in which it abolishes itself by abolishing eve- 
rything that divides it. It is a fraction of the proletariat which, in going 
beyond the demands-based character of its struggle, will take commu- 
nising measures and will thus initiate the unification of the proletariat 
which will be the same process as the unification of humanity, i.e. its cre- 
ation as the ensemble of social relations that individuals establish between 
themselves in their singularity. 

From struggles over immediate demands to revolution, there can only 
be a rupture, a qualitative leap. But this rupture isn’t a miracle. Neither is 
it the simple realisation on the part of the proletariat that there is noth- 
ing else to be done other than making the revolution, given the failure 
of everything else. ‘Revolution is the only solutior is just as inept as talk 
of the revolutionary dynamic of demands-based struggles. This rupture is 
produced positively by the unfolding of the cycle of struggles which pre- 
cedes it, and we can say that it still forms a part of it. This rupture is pre- 
figured in the multiplication of rifts within the class struggle between, on 
the one hand, the calling into question by the proletariat of its own ex- 
istence as a class in its contradiction with capital and, on the other hand, 
the reproduction of capital which is implied by the very fact of the prole- 
tariat’s existence as a class. The concept of the rift designates the dynamic 
of this cycle of struggles, which exists in an empirically verifiable manner. 
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Two points encapsulate what is essential in the current cycle of 
struggles: 


« The disappearance of a proletarian identity confirmed within the re- 
production of capital corresponds to the end of the workers’ move- 
ment and the concomitant exhaustion of self-organisation and of au- 
tonomy as a revolutionary perspective. 


« With the restructuring of the capitalist mode of production, the con- 
tradiction between classes occurs at the level of their respective repro- 
duction. In its contradiction with capital, the proletariat puts itself 
into question. 


Demand-based struggles display characteristics which were unthinkable 
thirty years ago. 

During the strikes of December 1995 in France, in the struggles of 
the undocumented immigrants, of the unemployed, of the Liverpool 
dockers, at Cellatex, Alstom, Lu, Marks and Spencer, in the Argentine 
social uprising, in the Algerian insurgency, in Greece, Guadeloupe, etc., 
a particular characteristic of the struggle appears, in the course of the 
struggle itself, as a limit. This limit is defined by the fact that the specific 
characteristic of the struggle (e.g. whether the struggle in question is in 
the public sector, or is over demands for jobs, or defending the means of 
labour, or fighting outsourcing or financial management, or involves fac- 
tory occupations, self-organisation, etc.) which the movement comes up 
against, often in the internal tensions and confrontations during its de- 
cline, always comes down to the fact of being a class and of remaining so. 
Contrary to the previous period, it has become impossible to give a posi- 
tive content to the fact of being a class, or to see these struggles as herald- 
ing the affirmation of the class. 

Most often, these are not earthshaking declarations or ‘radical’ actions 
but rather all the proletariat’s practices of flight from, or rejection of, its 
own condition. In current strikes over layofts, workers often no longer 
demand to keep their jobs, but increasingly they fight for substantial re- 
dundancy payments instead. Against capital, labour has no future. These 
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struggles take an open character across workplaces, across companies and 
across sectors, sometimes in relation with the unemployed over a pool of 
jobs; they are open as to their aims, and the struggle is waged as much 
outside as inside the company. 

It is already evident in the ‘suicidal’ struggles of Cellatex, in the strike at 
Vilvoorde and many others, that the proletariat is nothing if it is separated 
from capital and that it cannot remain this nothing. The fact that the pro- 
letariat demands to be reunited with capital does not close the abyss that 
the struggle opens up—the abyss being the proletariat’s recognition and 
refusal of itself. It’s the de-essentialisation of labour which becomes the 
very activity of the proletariat: both tragically, in its struggles without im- 
mediate perspectives (i.e. its suicidal struggles) and self-destructive activi- 
ties, and as demand for this de-essentialisation, as in the struggles of the 
unemployed and the precarious in the winter of 1998 in France. 

Unemployment is no longer clearly separated from employment. 
The boundaries have all been blurred by the segmentation of the labour 
force—flexibility, subcontracting, mobility, part-time working, training, 
internships and ‘off the books’ work. The end of the dichotomy between 
work and unemployment is an essential moment of the fluidity of the re- 
production of the encounter between labour and capital which poses the 
contradiction between classes at the level of their reproduction. With the 
struggles of the unemployed and precarious it has become almost self-ev- 
ident that the struggle of the proletariat no longer comprises any element 
of self-confirmation. This is not due to unemployment in itself, but to 
the way it is inscribed in the relation of exploitation. 

In the French movement of 1998, and more generally in the strug- 
gles of the unemployed in this cycle of struggles, it is the definition given 
by the unemployed themselves which sees itself as the starting point for the re- 
formulation of waged employment. The need for capital to measure every- 
thing in labour time and to posit the exploitation of labour as a matter 
of life or death for it, is simultaneously the de-essentialisation of living 
labour relative to the social forces that capital concentrates in itself. This 
contradiction inherent in capitalist accumulation, which is a contradic- 
tion in capital in process, takes the very particular form of the definition 
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of the class vis-a-vis capital; unemployment claims for itself the status of 
being the starting-point for such a definition. In the struggles of the un- 
employed and precarious, the struggle of the proletariat against capital 
makes this contradiction its own, and champions it. The same thing oc- 
curs when workers who have been sacked don’t demand jobs but sever- 
ance pay instead. 

Moreover, when it becomes evident that autonomy and self-organisa- 
tion are no longer the perspective of anything (as in the Italian transport 
strikes or those at the Fiat plant in Melfi), this is the point at which the 
dynamic of this cycle of struggles is constituted and the ground is pre- 
pared for the supersession of the demands-based struggle on its own ba- 
sis. The proletariat is faced with its own definition as a class which becomes 
autonomous in relation to it, which becomes alien to it. 

From December 2002 to January 2003, the ACT strike in Angers 
(ACT is a computer equipment subsidiary of Bull) was led concurrent- 
ly by a trade-union alliance and a strike committee which was ‘broadly 
open and relatively grass-roots.’ Three production lines were temporar- 
ily restarted, which did not prevent the finished products from being 
burnt, however. It is interesting to take another look at the chronol- 
ogy of events. The factory was occupied following the announcement 
on the 20" of December of the company’s definitive receivership ‘after 
multiple manoeuvrings and prevarications.’ The factory was occupied but 
nobody knows to what end. On the 10° of January the strike commit- 
tee agreed to take on the production of electronic components for an 
Italian equipment manufacturer. On the 22" of January, 200 compo- 
nents were delivered; on the 23"! the occupants burned the components 
that were in inventory; on the 24", the occupiers were unceremonious- 
ly evicted. In the same period, the Moulinex employees who had been 
made redundant set fire to a factory building, thus inscribing themselves 
in the dynamic of this cycle of struggles, which makes the existence of 
the proletariat as a class the limit of its class action. Similarly, in 2006, 
in Savar, 50km north of Dhaka, Bangladesh, two factories were torched 
and a hundred others ransacked after workers had not been paid for 
three months. In Algeria, minor wage demands turn into riots, forms of 
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representation are dismissed without new ones being formed, and it is 
the entirety of the living conditions and reproduction of the proletariat 
which come into play beyond the demands made by the immediate pro- 
tagonists of the strike. 

In China and India, there is no prospect of the formation of a vast 
workers’ movement from the proliferation of various types of demands- 
based action affecting all aspects of life and the reproduction of the work- 
ing class. These demands-based actions often turn paradoxically on the 
destruction of the conditions of labour. Large concentrations of workers 
in India and China are part of a global segmentation of the labour force. 
They can neither be regarded as a renaissance elsewhere of what has dis- 
appeared in ‘the West’ in terms of their global definition, nor in terms 
of their own inscription in the national context. It was a social system of 
existence and reproduction that defined working class identity and was 
expressed in the workers’ movement, and not the mere existence of quan- 
titative material characteristics.’ 

In the case of Argentina, people self-organise as the unemployed of 
Mosconi, as the workers of Brukman, as slum-residents, etc., but in this 
sort of self-organisation they immediately come up against what they 
are as an obstacle, which, in the struggle, becomes that which has to be 
overcome, and which is seen as such in the practical modalities of these 
self-organised movements. The proletariat cannot find within itself the 
capacity to create other inter-individual relations without overturning 
and negating what it is itself in this society, i.e. without entering into 
contradiction with autonomy and its dynamic. In Argentina it was the 


For China and India to manage to constitute themselves as their own inter- 
nal market would depend on a veritable revolution in the countryside (i.e. the 
privatisation of land in China and the disappearance of small holdings and ten- 
ant farming in India) but also and above all on a reconfiguration of the global 
cycle of capital, supplanting the present globalisation (i.e. this would mean a 
renationalisation superseding / preserving globalisation, and a definancialisation 
of productive capital). That is to say that this hypothesis is beyond our current 
conceptual range because it is beyond this cycle of struggles: it presupposes the 
revolution which has already been defeated; the current cycle bears this defeat 
within it, as a restructuring of the capitalist mode of production which occurred 
in and through this defeat. 
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determinations of the proletariat as a class of this society (i.e. property, 
exchange, the division of labour, the relation between men and women, 
etc.) which were effectively shaken by the way productive activities were 
undertaken, that is, in the actual modalities of their realisation. It is thus 
that the revolution as communisation becomes credible. 

In addition, that self-organisation is a general limit to be superseded 
becomes apparent in conflicts between the self-organised sectors. It be- 
comes apparent in these conflicts that workers, in defending their cur- 
rent situation, remain within the categories of capitalist mode of produc- 
tion that define them. Unification is impossible without being precisely 
the abolition of self-organisation, i.e. unification implies that the unem- 
ployed worker, the Zanon worker, the squatter can no longer remain the 
unemployed worker, the Zanon worker, the squatter. Either there is uni- 
fication, in which case there is the abolition of the very thing which is 
self-organisable, or there is self-organisation, in which case unification is 
a dream which is lost in the conflicts which derive from the diversity of 
situations. 

In defending its immediate interests, the proletariat is led to abolish 
itself because its activity in the ‘occupied factory can no longer remain 
enclosed in the ‘occupied factory’, nor in the juxtaposition, coordination 
and unity of the ‘occupied factories’, nor indeed in the unification of eve- 
rything which is self-organisable. 

In France in November 2005, in the banlieues, the rioters didn’t de- 
mand anything. The content of the November revolt was the refusal of 
the causes of the revolt: the rioters attacked their own condition, they 
made everything that produces and defines them their target. That this 
was the case is in no way down to an imagined radicalism intrinsic to the 
‘hooligans of the banlieues’. It is to be explained rather by the conjunc- 
tion of two current factors: on the one hand, the particular situation of 
this fraction of the proletariat; on the other, the fact that, in general, the 
demand is not what it once was. Rioters revealed and attacked the proletar- 
ian situation now: the worldwide precarisation of the workforce. In doing 
so they immediately made obsolete, in the very moment in which such 
a demand could have been articulated, any desire to be an ‘ordinary pro- 
letarian’. 
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This interconnectedness, characteristic of this cycle of struggles, be- 
tween the demands made by proletarians and the way in which they put 
themselves in question as proletarians, which can be synthesised as class- 
belonging as the general limit of this cycle, reached the level of paroxysm 
in the November riots as a result of the particularity of their participants. 
The demand disappeared. 

Three months later, in spring 2006, during the struggle against the 
CPE, everyone knew what could emerge from the withdrawal of the CPE: 
at best, if the trade unionist projects had triumphed, a flexicurity a /a 
francaise. Who wanted that? Certainly not the majority of the students, 
precarious workers and high school students who were on the streets. As 
a demands-based movement, this would nonetheless have been the only 
result. A result which the movement could not admit to itself. As a move- 
ment of demands, the student-movement could only understand itself 
by becoming the general movement of the precarious, but then either it 
would have self-destructed in its specificity, or it would have inevitably 
been forced to collide more or less violently with all those who in the No- 
vember riots had shown that they refused to be used as mere foot-soldiers. 
To achieve the demand through its expansion would in effect be to sabo- 
tage it. What credibility was there in a link-up with the November rioters 
on the basis of a permanent contract (CDI) for all? On the one hand, this 
link-up was objectively inscribed in the genetic code of the movement; 
on the other hand, this very necessity of this link-up induced an internal 
love-hate dynamic, just as objective, within the movement. The strug- 
gle against the CPE was a movement of demands, the satisfaction of which 
would have been unacceptable to itself as a movement of demands. 

The riots in Greece and the general strike in Guadeloupe are the most 
recent events which characterise this cycle of struggles. 

In the Greek riots, the proletariat didn’t demand anything, and didn’t 
consider itself opposed to capital as the foundation of any alternative. 
Quite simply, through riots that produced class-belonging as an external 
constraint and the relation of exploitation as pure and simple coercion, 
the proletariat no longer wants to be what it is. 
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These riots were a movement of the class rather than a mere agitation 
by activists (which would itself in any case be a movement of the class), 
but it wasn’t a struggle in what is the very matrix of classes: production. It 
is in this way that these riots were able to make the key achievement of 
producing and targeting class belonging as a constraint, but they could 
only reach this point by confronting this g/ass floor of production as their 
limit. And the ways in which this movement produced this external con- 
straint (the aims, the unfolding of the riots, the composition of the riot- 
ers, etc.) was intrinsically defined by this limit. This constituted the am- 
bivalence of this movement. 

Students without a future, young immigrants, precarious workers, 
these are all proletarians who live every day the reproduction of capital- 
ist social relations as coercion. Coercion is included in this reproduction 
because they are proletarians, but they experience it every day as separat- 
ed and aleatory (accidental and non-necessary) in relation to production 
itself. They struggle at the same time in this moment of coercion as sep- 
arated, and only conceive of and experience this separation as a lack in 
their own struggle against this mode of production. 

It is in this way that this movement produced class belonging as an 
external constraint, but only in this way. It is in this way that it locates 
itself at the level of this cycle of struggles and is one of its determining 
historical moments. Attacking institutions and the forms of social repro- 
duction, taken in themselves, was on the one hand what constituted the 
movement, and what constituted its force, but on the other hand, this 
was also the expression of its limits. 

In Greece it was in this configuration and in the ambiguity that it 
contained that, for the proletarians in struggle, their class belonging, i.e. 
their own definition as a class in their relation to capital, was produced 
as, and appeared as, an external constraint. In their own practice and in 
their struggle, they called themselves into question as proletarians, but 
only by separating the moments and the instances of social reproduction 
in their attacks and their aims. Reproduction and production of capital 
remained foreign to each other. 
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Currently, the resolution depends on the overcoming of a constitu- 
tive contradiction of class struggle: class-being is for the proletariat the 
obstacle that its struggle as a class must go beyond / abolish. ‘The riots 
in Greece posited this obstacle, formalised the contradiction, and didn’t 
go any further. This was their limit, but the contradiction is now posed 
practically for this cycle of struggles in restructured capitalism and in 
its crisis. 

In Guadeloupe, the importance of unemployment, and of the part of 
the population that lives from benefits or from an underground economy, 
means that wage-demands are a contradiction in terms. This contradic- 
tion structured the course of events between, on the one hand, the LKP, 
which was centred on permanent workers (essentially in public services) 
but which attempted to hold the terms of this contradiction together 
through the multiplication and the infinite diversity of demands, and, on 
the other, the absurdity of central wage-demands for the majority of peo- 
ple on the barricades, in the looting, and in the attacks on public build- 
ings. The demand was destabilised in the very course of the struggle. It 
was contested, as was its form of organisation, but the specific forms of 
exploitation of the entire population, inherited from its colonial histo- 
ry, were able to prevent this contradiction from breaking out more vio- 
lently at the heart of the movement (it is important to note that the only 
death was that of a trade-unionist killed on a barricade). From this point 
of view, the production of class belonging as an external constraint was 
more a sort of schizophrenia than something genuinely produced in the 
course of struggle, more a sociological phenomenon than something at 
stake in the struggle. No conflictual recomposition of the class around 
unemployed and precarious workers arose—rather a parallel existence 
between waged and unemployed workers in the movement, at the head 
of which, the LKP placed itself, for better or for worse. This didn’t pre- 
vent wage-demands from conflicting globally with the composition of 
the demonstrators and finding their limit there. 

The wage-demand advanced by the fraction of more or less perma- 
nent employees found its limit in the mass of the unemployed and claim- 
ants who were swept along in the movement. But this wasn’t simply an 
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external limit: the two groupings weren't strangers who found themselves 
‘side by side’ by accident. They were brought together by the total pur- 
chase of labour-power, in which the total labour-power is always already 
bought, whatever its individual (i.e. by fractions) or collective consump- 
tion, by capital in general for an income in which wages and other forms 
of incomes are equalised. Wage-demands are totally modified when the 
form of free contract is obsolete. Workers can no longer, by means of a 
liberation of labour, break the chain which links together the terms of 
the contradictory but reciprocal implication between surplus and neces- 
sary labour. 

The illegitimacy of the wage demand—its double decoupling—is also 
present in this ‘side-by-side’ co-existence. This is a decoupling vis-a-vis 
valorisation and capital accumulation, for which the wage demand has 
lost all internal meaning and dynamism; and also a decoupling between 
the wage on the one hand, and income and consumption on the other, 
through credit and all different forms of income and benefits. The very 
composition of the demonstrators and rioters expresses this double de- 
coupling vividly and actively. What wage demands can be raised by the 
mass of long-term unemployed? It would be wrong to analyse the rage as 
desperation. In the course of wage demands, unemployment is the con- 
tradiction between surplus and necessary labour, it is capital as a con- 
tradiction-in-process. It is thus the wage-relation in its totality which is 
modulated according to unemployment and ‘atypical’ forms of employ- 
ment, and this includes the wage demand itself, its course, its partici- 
pants and its activities. 

The confinement of the wage demand to the contradiction between 
surplus and necessary labour is the very composition of the working class 
in Guadeloupe and in the other French Overseas Departments. Here, 
this structural contradiction is the very composition of the class. In 
Guadeloupe, then, within the wage demands themselves, a more impor- 
tant drama was played out on the basis of the wage, the proletariat’s most 
intimate relation to capital: the production of class-belonging as a limit 
and exteriority within the proletariat’s struggle as a class. 
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The content of particular struggles constitutes the dynamic of this cy- 
cle within, and in the course of, these struggles themselves: thus, the lo- 
cation of unemployment and precarity at the heart of the wage relation; 
the definition of the situation of the clandestine worker as the general- 
ised situation of labour-power; the posing of the immediacy of the social 
individual as the foundation, to be produced, of opposition to capital 
(as is done by the direct action movement); the suicidal strikes at Cel- 
latex and others in the Spring and Summer of 2000 (Metaleurop—with 
caveats—, Adelshoffen, la Societe Francaise Industrielle de Controle et 
D’Equipements, Bertrand Faure, Mossley, Bata, Moulinex, Daewoo-Ori- 
on, ACT—ex Bull); the posing of class unity as an objectivity constitut- 
ed within capital, as in the multiplication of collectives and the waves of 
temporary and intermittent strikes (in France 2003, and the British post- 
al workers). The revolutionary dynamic of this cycle of struggles appears 
in most of today’s struggles as the tendency for the class to produce its 
existence as class within capital without any possibility of a self-relation, 
the struggles themselves destroying this possibility. This dynamic then, 
consists in the proletariat putting itself into question as a class. However 
this dynamic has its intrinsic limit in the very thing which defines it as 
a dynamic—acting as a class. That’s why we talk of the dynamic (of the 
rift) within the limit. 

The unity of the class can no longer constitute itself on the basis of the 
wage and demands-based struggle as a prelude to its revolutionary activ- 
ity. The unity of the proletariat can only be the activity in which it abol- 
ishes itself in abolishing everything that divides it. To abolish capital is 
at the same time to negate oneself as worker and not to self-organise as 
such, it is a movement of the abolition of enterprises, of factories, of the 
product, of exchange (whatever its form). 

The proletariat can only be revolutionary by recognising itself as a 
class. It recognises itself as such in every conflict, and it has to do so all 
the more in the situation in which its existence as a class is that which it 
has to confront in the reproduction of capital. We must not be mistaken 
as to the content of this ‘recognition’. For the proletariat to recognise it- 
self as a class will not be its ‘return to itself’ but rather a total extroversion 
(a self-externalisation) as it recognises itself as a category of the capitalist 
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mode of production. What we are as a class is immediately nothing oth- 
er than our relation to capital. For the proletariat, this ‘recognition’ will 
in fact consist in a practical cognition, in conflict, not of itself for itself, 
but of capital. 


Exploitation: a game that abolishes its own rule 


The illegitimacy of wage demands in a crisis which is specifically a crisis of 
the wage relation constitutes the contradiction and the dynamic of the pre- 
sent moment. It carries within it, in the very activities of the proletariat as 
a class, all the ways in which class belonging, as limit of the class struggle, 
is put into question. The definition of the proletariat and of exploitation 
as its contradiction with capital thus comes back to the centre. 

When the fact of struggling as a class has become the internal limit 
itself of the class struggle of the proletariat, this means that the question 
of communisation is posed as a current question, a present one, at the 
very heart of exploitation and the production of surplus-value. It is not 
only outside the wage relation that we are nothing, but outside the con- 
tradiction of the wage relation. This changes everything, and everything 
can change as a result of this. The pairs exploitation/alienation, reciprocal 
implication/domination, classes/individuals, productive labour/‘diffuse 
valorisation’ are destined to become the subject of polemics and prac- 
tical and theoretical schisms. Posing the course of the capitalist mode 
of production as the real unfolding of the contradiction between pro- 
letariat and capital is to suppress the ambiguities between the terms of 
these antinomies. An underestimation, not to say negligence of the sub- 
sumption of labour under capital in the process of exploitation, justifies 
on the one hand theoretical immediatism whose form of expression is 
denunciation,’ and on the other hand, a certain conception of practice 
as intervention (cf. the question of activism). 


‘3 Denunciation is the form of theoretical immediatism which is the critique of 
capitalist society which takes it as it is given. Basing itself on phenomenal catego- 
ries, theoretical immediatism never reaches the level of the general, because the 
general does not hide itself in the empirical, in that which is ‘clearly given’, such 
that, from the empirical, the general can be arrived at naturally by progression; it 
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Proletariat and capital form the terms of a contradiction, and as such, 
they cannot be defined as they are in themselves outside of this contradic- 
tion.'* This contradiction is their unity and their reciprocal reproduction. 
As a reciprocal re-production, the contradiction produces its own tempo- 
rality which is the historical process of the capitalist mode of production. 
Time is internal to the contradiction, it is a durée, and not an a priori 
which envelops the contradiction and within which it has to unfold or 
to play itself out.'* As reproduction, the contradiction does not bring its 
terms face to face on equal terms—it is an asymmetrical relation: capital 
subsumes labour. It follows the course of capitalist mode of production 
is the real unfolding of the contradiction between the proletariat and cap- 
ital; it is submitted to its own history, and not to conditions. What also 
flows from this is the identity between that which makes the proletariat a 
class of this mode of production and that which makes it a revolutionary 
class. This gives us the critique of any idea of the revolutionary nature of 
the proletariat, as well as of any idea of the immediatism of communism. 
This is simultaneously the critique of the liberation of labour and of the 
affirmation of the proletariat as class which has become dominant, and 
the critique of activism and alternativism. 

The class does not exist twice, once as reproducer of capital, fight- 
ing within the limits of this reproduction, and again as tension towards 
communism. Through the falling of the rate of profit, exploitation is a 


is rather that ‘the general’ is a product of thought by which thought appropriates 
reality and reproduces it. A more trivial form of denunciation is provided by Le 
Monde Diplomatique which teaches us each month, with great pertinence and 
lots of documentation to back it up, that capitalism is run by capitalists. 

‘4 So when I say that ‘the proletariat and capital are contradictory’, this state- 
ment, which I cannot do without, is always on the verge of being erroneous. 

‘5 The past is empty, the future too; the present is full. The durée is a homogeni- 
sation in movement, a fusion, a dynamic interpenetration of the phases of the 
contradiction. What the contradiction is, is indistinguishable from that which 
changes. It is not that there is on the one hand the structure of the contradiction, 
and on the other, its becoming; there is only the contradiction whose substance 
is change. The durée is an uninterrupted flux, an unceasing creation. Both mech- 
anism, on the one side, which considers the chains of causality, and teleologism 
(teleology), on the other, presuppose time, and thus they presuppose that time 
has no effect on the real. By contrast, consubstantial ‘time’ is a durée. 
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constant process in contradiction with its own reproduction: the move- 
ment that is exploitation is a contradiction for the social relations of pro- 
duction of which it is the content and the movement. It is the very mode 
according to which labour exists socially, that is, valorisation, which is 
the contradiction between proletariat and capital. As defined by exploita- 
tion, the proletariat is in contradiction with the necessary social existence 
of its labour as capital, that is to say, autonomised value, which can re- 
main as such only by valorising itself: the decrease of the rate of profit is a 
contradiction between classes. The proletariat is constantly in contradic- 
tion with its own definition as a class: the necessity of its own reproduc- 
tion is something it finds facing it, represented by capital, for which it is 
constantly necessary and always in excess: this is the tendency of the rate 
of profit to fall, the contradiction between surplus labour and necessary 
labour'® (becoming the contradiction of necessary labour), capital as con- 
tradiction-in-process (see above). It is the contradiction of productive la- 
bour: ‘Productive labour is only an abbreviated expression for the whole 


‘© ‘In production resting on capital, the existence of necessary labour time is 


conditional on the creation of superfluous labour time. [...] It is a law of capital, 
as we saw, to create surplus labour, disposable time; it can do this only by setting 
necessary labour in motion—i.e. entering into exchange with the worker. It is 
its tendency, therefore, to create as much labour as possible; just as it is equally 
its tendency to reduce necessary labour to a minimum. It is therefore equally a 
tendency of capital to increase the labouring population, as well as constantly to 
posit a part of it as surplus population—population which is useless until such 
time as capital can utilize it. [...] But labour as such is and remains the presup- 
position, and surplus labour exists only in relation with the necessary, hence only 
in so far as the latter exists. Capital must therefore constantly posit necessary 
labour in order to posit surplus labour; it has to multiply it (namely the simul- 
taneous working days) in order to multiply the surplus; but at the same time it 
must suspend them as necessary, in order to posit them as surplus labour. [...] 
At the same time, the newly created surplus capital can be realized as such only 
by being again exchanged for living labour. Hence the tendency of capital simul- 
taneously to increase the labouring population as well as to reduce constantly its 
necessary part (constantly to posit a part of it as reserve). [...] Capital, as the 
positing of surplus labour, is equally and in the same moment the positing and 
the not-positing of necessary labour; it exists only in so far as necessary labour 
both exists and does not exist.’ (Marx, Grundrisse, Penguin, London 1993, pp. 


398—401.). 
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relation, and the manner in which labour capacity and labour figure in 
the capitalist production process.’ (Marx, “Results of the Direct Produc- 
tion Process’, in MECW, volume 34, p. 483) 

Exploitation is this strange game with always the same winner (be- 
cause it is subsumption); at the same time, and for the same reason, it is 
a game in contradiction with its own rule and a tension towards the abo- 
lition of this rule. It is the object as a totality, the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, which is in contradiction with itself in the contradiction of its ele- 
ments, because for each element, its contradiction with the other element 
is a contradiction with itself, insofar as the other is its other. In this con- 
tradiction which is exploitation, it is thus its asymmetrical aspect which 
gives us its supersession. When we say that exploitation is a contradiction 
for itself, we define the situation and the revolutionary activity of the prole- 
tariat. The class struggle is a game that can bring about the abolition of 
its own rule, because in the falling tendency of the rate of profit, that is to 
say, with the contradiction of productive labour, we no longer deal with 
a process of ‘capital on its own’ but with class struggle. Communism is 
the contradictory movement of the capitalist mode of production, the 
process of its obsolescence. Its overcoming is included as the very content 
of the contradiction between the proletariat and capital, and thus as the 
most immediate forms of class struggle. 

Unproductive workers sell their labour power and are exploited in the 
same way by their capitalist, for whom their degree of exploitation will 
determine the share of surplus value that he will be able to appropriate. 
But it is from the strict definition of productive labour that one can de- 
duce that the proletariat is not limited to productive workers. Indeed, in 
the first place, it is in the very essence of surplus value to exist as profit, in- 
cluding for productive capitals themselves; secondly, for this very reason, 
it is the whole of the capitalist class which exploits the whole of the work- 
ing class, in the same way that proletarians belong to the capitalist class 
even before they sell themselves to this or that boss. However, the global 
social labour that capital creates by appropriating it (social labour does 
not pre-exist in the proletarian or in the class as a whole before its appro- 
priation) is not a homogeneous mass without distinctions, mediations or 
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hierarchy. It is not a meaningful totality in which every moment contains 
all the determinations of the totality. One shouldn't skip a central prob- 
lem: if every proletarian has a formally identical relation to her particular 
capital, whether she is a productive worker or not, she does not have the 
same relation to social capital (this is not a matter of consciousness but 
of an objective situation). If there was not, at the centre of class struggle, 
the contradiction which productive labour represents for the capitalist 
mode of production and for the proletariat, we wouldn't be able to speak 
of revolution (it would be something exogenous to the mode of produc- 
tion, at best a utopia, at worst nothing). 

If the proletariat is not limited to the class of productive workers 
(those who produce surplus value), it is constituted by the contradiction 
which is productive labour. Productive labour (i.e. productive of surplus 
value, that is to say, capital) is the living and objective contradiction of 
this mode of production. It is not a nature bound to persons: the same 
worker can accomplish productive tasks as well as some others which 
are not productive; the productive character of labour can be defined 
at the level of the collective worker; the same (temporary) worker can 
pass, from one week to the next, from productive labour to another kind 
which is unproductive. But the relation of the whole proletariat to capital 
is constituted by the contradictory situation of productive labour in the 
capitalist mode of production. The question is one of knowing, always 
historically and conjuncturally, how this essential (constitutive) contra- 
diction constructs class struggle, at any given moment, knowing that it 
is in the very nature of the capitalist mode of production that this con- 
tradiction does not appear clearly: surplus value becoming by definition 
profit and capital being value in process. The lonely hour of the last in- 
stance never comes. 

Productive workers are not, for all that, permanent revolutionaries by 
nature. Classes are not collections of individuals; the proletariat and the 
capitalist class are the social polarisation of the contradiction, constitut- 
ed by the fall of the rate of profit or productive labour, which structures 
the whole of society. The particular relation of productive labour to so- 
cial capital (compared to any other form of exploited labour) does not fix 
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itself as the essence of productive workers. However, in the contradiction 
of productive labour, which structures the whole of society and polarises 
it into contradictory classes, productive workers have a singular situation. 
By blocking the production of value and surplus value, people who live 
at the core of the conflict of capital as contradiction-in-process do more 
than just this blocking. In their singular action, which is nothing special, 
but rather only their engagement in the struggle, the contradiction which 
structures the whole of society as class struggle comes back on itself, back 
on its own condition; this is because the relation of exploitation doesn’t 
relate productive workers to a particular capital, but rather it relates them 
immediately to social capital through their relation to a particular capital. 
What is constantly masked in a real way in the reproduction of capital re- 
turns to the surface not only as a contradiction internal to reproduction 
(understood here as the unity of production and circulation), but as that 
which makes the contradiction itself exist: labour as the substance of val- 
ue which, in capital, is only value as value in process. In the contradiction 
of productive labour—i.e. the contradiction between surplus labour and 
necessary labour, in other words the contradiction of necessary labour, 
i.e. the contradiction of productive labour with itself in its contradiction 
with capital—capital, as contradiction in process, is a contradiction be- 
tween classes; it is class struggle: the contradiction (exploitation) comes 
back on itself, on its own condition. 

The revolution will begin its proper task when workers leave the facto- 
ries in order to abolish them, attacking the very heart of the production 
of value; it will come up against self-management, autonomy and all that 
which could tie itself to ‘councilism’, all that which could lead us to reorgan- 
ise production ‘responsibly’. Our revolution is that of the epoch in which 
the contradiction between classes situates itself at the level of their recip- 
rocal implication and at the level of their reproduction. And ‘the weakest 
link of this contradiction, that is, exploitation, which defines and relates 
classes to one another, is situated in the moments of social reproduction 
of labour power, precisely where, far from affirming itself, the definition of 
the proletariat as the class of productive labour always appears (and more 
and more in the current shape of reproduction) as contingent and random, 
not only for each proletarian in particular, but structurally for the class as 
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a whole. But if class struggle remains a movement at the level of reproduc- 
tion, it will not integrate its own raison-d étre, which is production. This 
is currently the recurring limit of all riots and ‘insurrections, which defines 
them as ‘minority struggles. Revolution will have to penetrate production 
in order to abolish it as a specific moment of the relation between people 
and, at the same stroke, to abolish labour through the abolition of wage 
labour. That is the key role of productive labour and of those who at a 
specific moment are the direct bearers of its contradiction, because they 
live this contradiction in their existence which is both necessary and su- 
perfluous for capital at the same time. Odjectively, they have the capacity 
to make of this attack a contradiction for capital itself, to turn the con- 
tradiction that is exploitation back on itself as well as against themselves. 
The path of the abolition of exploitation passes through exploitation itself; 
like capital, the revolution is also an objective process. 

Even if we define the ongoing crisis, in its becoming, as a crisis of val- 
ue, the crisis is still a relation of the proletariat to capital; it is the revo- 
lution which is the ‘blockage’ of the capitalist mode of production and 
not this ‘blockage’ which is a prerequisite for the revolution. The prole- 
tariat abolishes classes in the revolution, through measures that are taken 
in the course of a crisis that becomes a revolutionary crisis and which as 
such becomes a block to accumulation. There is no situation, no crisis, for 
which, taken unilaterally, there is no way out for capital. The crisis in the 
relation of exploitation is given both in the proletariat and in capital, as 
a search for the intensification of exploitation and as resistance to this in- 
tensification. It is this resistance that in its specific unfolding reveals that 
the emperor is naked, that against the proletariat and, owing to the activ- 
ity of the latter, it cannot restructure itself, in order to produce a superior 
mode of valorisation. 

It is historically and qualitatively that we need to approach things. 
Every crisis is a certain configuration of the relation between classes and 
their respective practices. This is where the previous cycle of struggles 
is decisive: it is a type of practice, occurring in the course of the crisis, 
which is able to block capitalist reproduction. Up to that point, any cri- 
sis, even the most violent ones, are always moments of the reproduction 
of capital. There is never a plan, but from the very fact of what capital 
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is, ie. a process of valorisation / devalorisation, the crisis is in itself the 
overture to a restructuring. It is a type of practices which appears in the 
crisis which turns this into revolution, i.e. the “final crisis’.’” It is at this 
moment, in the crisis, that the previous conditions of valorisation, and of 
the cycle of struggles, are determinant: the contradiction between prole- 
tariat and capital being defined in terms of reproduction of their relation; 
the disappearance of a worker’s identity confirmed in the reproduction 
of capital; the identity between the existence of the proletariat as a class 
and its contradiction with capital. In other words, the activities of the rift 
within the activity of the class, within struggles. 

In the crisis, during the course of these struggles, it is the production 
of the existence of the class as a constraint externalized in capital which 
is the quantum leap, the supersession of the situation in which acting as 
a class is a limit; this, however, is a produced supersession which is far 
from being unrelated to the preceding course of the cycle of struggles, 
and which could not even exist without it. It is simply the defence of its 
immediate interests which leads the proletariat to move on to something 
else: the abolition of the dominant system. 

It is in the moment when the contradiction between classes trans- 
forms itself from being a moment of their reciprocal implication to being 
the externalisation of class belonging, that the activity of the proletariat 
can become, in its objectives, in the course of its measures of struggle 
against exploitation, a practical attack on the very determinations of ex- 
ploitation. There is a moment when all the determinations, all the con- 
tradictory processes, all the historical meanings are no longer sufficient, 
if they do not posit the revolutionary rupture as the struggle of the pro- 
letariat, in its own dynamic. 


‘7 Tt is for these two reasons that, as we have said, the concept of ‘final crisis’ is 
meaningless. First, there is never a ‘blocking’ of accumulation which results in 
the proletariat or humanity facing a tabula rasa: the crisis is always a relation 
between valorisation and devalorisation. Secondly, it is a kind of practice of the 
proletariat, i.e. a particular configuration of the class struggle that destroys the 
capitalist mode of production. It may be added, thirdly, that ‘theoretical reasor” 
cannot go beyond its cycle of struggles, because beyond is where ‘metaphysics’ 
begins, as the critic of ‘Pure Reason’ might have put it. 
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And yet, the revolution may fail, be defeated: the extension of com- 
munising measures cannot be taken as given. These are measures that are 
taken against capital, which means that its reproduction, or the founda- 
tions of its reproduction—the sale of labour power and its purchase, even 
in ‘heterodox’ forms, exchange, basic forms of welfare organised by states, 
or other institutional recompositions—are still there in this eminently 
catastrophic situation which is the revolution (i.e. where nothing coalesc- 
es any more to make a system). It is true that the dynamic of the capital- 
ist mode of production is in contradiction with the very thing whose dy- 
namic it is (i.e. it is the game that can put in question its own rule), but 
it also remains, thereby, its dynamic. 

The revolution is inscribed in this dynamic as a probable conjunc- 
ture in terms of its future occurrence, but a necessary one in terms of 
the current consideration of the class struggle, whose result is this con- 
juncture. Communisation itself is a sum of activities against capitalist re- 
production; its victory is not inscribed in the latter, rather it also devel- 
ops its own contradictions. The simplest of these contradictions is that 
it develops forms of socialisation that freeze it as local reproduction, as 
self-managed survival, as bastardised forms of exchange. These forms of 
socialisation and self-management, which may appear, are not a counter- 
revolution; they might be an articulation of the counter-revolution, but 
they are not the counter-revolution itself. The latter is always specifically 
capitalist: these forms of ‘self-management’ that can serve as its articu- 
lation will be swept aside, even violently, by the counter-revolution that 
they helped usher in. 

But there is an even more serious internal contradiction in the revo- 
lutionary process which is bound up with the very process of the unifica- 
tion of the proletariat in its abolition. By virtue of its essential capitalist 
determination as the crisis of productive labour (labour which produces 
surplus-value), a crisis of value is for the proletariat a struggle against cap- 
ital, in which it absorbs a large part of society against the capitalist class. 
This is the process of its abolition in the abolition of exchange, in which 
all sorts of social strata, which are peripheral and impoverished, but not 
strictly proletarian, are also constrained to participate. In this process 
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of unification, enormous masses of proletarians who are not workers 
are swept along by the movement. ‘That is to say that the contradiction 
which leads to the abolition of value is the contradiction of capital as a 
contradiction in process (see above), but this contradiction as a living 
force is the contradiction between surplus labour and necessary labour, 
i.e. the proletariat in the strict sense of the working class. And it is on this 
basis that the proletariat is unified in the abolition of value; it is on this 
basis that it will have to encompass, or sweep along, a fantastic mass of 
ruined peasants, proletarians of the informal economy, etc., who certain- 
ly belong to the global cycle of capital, and who are exploited, but as ex- 
changers. They do not live the contradiction of value as the contradiction 
between surplus labour and necessary labour, thus they do not immedi- 
ately live the necessity of its supersession. Misery and extreme destitution 
do not in themselves constitute the need, or the constraint, to be revolu- 
tionary. Here the capitalist mode of production has a terrifying physical 
and social mass which it can mobilise. Here lies also the possibility of a 
multitude of small, barbaric wars. 

The communist revolution is primarily a situation of entropy; all so- 
cial configurations (the forms which constituted society) begin to fall 
into the void, and even earlier situations can recur, contradictions which 
were thought to be a thing of the past and which were associated with 
pre-capitalist modes of production. We are currently in a position to an- 
ticipate the possible occurrence of practices constituting a revolution- 
ary conjuncture in the crisis, because of the characteristics of the cycle of 
struggle and the specific historical nature of this crisis. The revolution- 
ary conjuncture is the internal transgression of the laws of reproduction 
of the mode of production, because the laws which drive the develop- 
ment of the capitalist mode of production only have a finality from the 
point of view of one actor within these laws. The laws which drive capital- 
ism to its downfall do not produce an ideal, whose coming is to be await- 
ed fatalistically; this purpose is an immanent organisation of the class 
struggle which the struggles of the proletariat can decipher practically. 
This deciphering is a revolutionary conjuncture. There is something of 
the aleatory, of the encounter, something of the order of the event, in a 
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conjuncture: a finality which produces itself and recognises itself in what 
is merely accidental to it, in this or that practice. 

‘The action of the proletariat in the current crisis is paving the way for 
the production of class belonging as an external constraint at its most in- 
timate level—i.e. in the wage relation. For the proletariat, to make de- 
mands and to come up against its own existence as a class as the limit of 
its action are no longer mutually exclusive. In the current wage struggles 
(wage struggles in the broad sense of struggles over the wage relation, in- 
cluding both demands over the level of wages and the modalities of the 
deferred wage, as well as demands over work conditions and job security 
and over redundancies), it is increasingly difficult for demands not to be 
destabilised as such in the course of the struggle and to produce the or- 
ganisational forms that correspond to it without their being challenged. 
The wage demand is now becoming the privileged site on which the pro- 
duction of class belonging as external constraint can be prefigured. 

‘The present moment is defined by the relation and interpenetration be- 
tween the crisis of the wage relation and the illegitimacy of the wage demand. 
This explosive connection is the heart of the present moment. 

Now, the rifts in the action of the class (between reproducing itself as 
a class of this mode of production, and putting itself into question) exist 
in the course of most conflicts.'* As theorists we are on the look-out for these 
rifts and we promote them, which is the class putting its own existence as 
class into question within the class struggle, and in practice, we are actors 
in them when we are directly involved. We exist in this rupture, in this 
rift in the proletariat’s activity as a class. 


'8 What in this text is designated as the rift cleaves apart every struggle consid- 
ered in isolation, but the terms of this rift may just as well be considered to be 
represented in different struggles in the same phase of the class struggle (e.g. the 
riots of November and the struggle of the Marseilles tramway workers or the 
sailors of the SNCM at the same time). Everything is a question of scale. 
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Our wager 


Activities of the rift are present, directly challenging the theory and there- 
fore modifying it, fashioning it and these activities are not ‘ours’ in the 
narrow sense of individual implications. 

The question of intervention and that of the return from theory to 
practice which is intrinsic to it is only posed when diversity of activity 
has been made into an abstraction: Practice as abstraction. The question 
of intervention transforms what we do in any given struggle (or what we 
cannot do), i.e. practices that are always particular, into an abstraction of 
practice constituting the interventionism/quietism dilemma. ‘The pro- 
cess of abstraction is a very tangible apparatus which is constructed by 
empirically observable activities and attitudes: ‘keeping a watch on prac- 
tices’, the capacity to ‘choose’ between struggles, ‘the part of society above 
society’, the ‘everything concerns me’, the disappearance of the reproduc- 
tion of capital in the class struggle, by virtue of which ‘anything is pos- 
sible-—maintaining reproduction as a framework but not as a definition 
of the actors; the question of strategy and of the revolution as a goal to be 
achieved; the individual’s decision as the methodological starting point 
rather than the existence of a contradictory process or of a rift which is 
expressed by activities; the leaping over the reproduction of capital in the 
name of a situation considered fundamentally common, but beyond the 
objective diversities (once more, we find here the real development of the 
contradiction, i.e. the proletariat as class of capital and its contradiction 
with capital as the course of the capitalist mode of production). 

The core of the critique of intervention as a question resides in the ab- 
straction of practice and the objectification of class struggle which infer 
each other mutually. ‘Practice’ as such, as an entity, acquires meaning rel- 
ative to its equally abstract complement, class struggle as situation. Specif- 
ic practices as such are now merely occasional manifestations of Practice 
as abstraction. This is the very foundation of the question of interven- 
tion, i.e. of intervention as a question and its comprehension of theory as 
a ‘weapon’ which reflects back on practice. Theory doesn’t need to prove 
its utility. Theory is included in the self-critical character of struggles; the 
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critical relationship of theory has changed. Theoretical production be- 
longs to a practice which is not ‘ours’ and to a theory which is likewise 
not ‘ours’. 

We are referring to the practice of all those who through their activi- 
ties create a rift within action as a class and pose it as a limit to be over- 
come. This is theory in the broad sense, i.e. theory as practical, class 
struggle reflecting on itself. Theory in a narrow sense is a condensed form 
of this, i.e. a specific and non-immediate expression, a work of elabo- 
ration with its own laws, an expression in thought of this practice. For 
it, the problem is to give theoretical existence to the communist over- 
coming in the clearest way possible, and for this we give ourselves the 
means at our disposal. The existence of this expression in thought is in- 
herent and indispensable to the very existence of practice and theory in a 
broad sense. It exists and produces itself in multiple ways, continuously 
or ephemerally. It has no role to the extent that it defines that in rela- 
tion to which it might be assumed to play a role: it is a moment, to use 
philosophical terms. Its ‘sanction’ is internal to it and is not really a sanc- 
tion, nor does it guarantee it. It is constantly subjected and reworked by 
that which constitutes it and to which it belongs as a moment: theory in 
a broad sense, practice. It does not confer any specific attitude or status 
individually to those who practice it because Practice, in which it would 
need to justify or apply itself, is not its object. Application of theory ex- 
ists when, in considering a struggle, we think we could either be part of 
it or not. The application, then, is ‘how to be part of it?’. At this point, 
theory has been removed from its environment, its ecosystem, and it will 
have to be reintroduced: it is the militant attitude which creates the ques- 
tion of the application of theory, of its sanction and of its role. This issue 
is only inherent to theory if the decision to act and the conditions of its 
application have been separated. Then, practice is not necessary but rath- 
er a decision and the individual is the subject of this decision. 

Theory has become an objective determination of the activities of the 
rift. We are leaving the endless reflexive back-and-forth between ‘theo- 
ry and ‘practice’ (the endless logic of the ideology of ‘lessons’ of struggle, 
coming from struggles and returning to them) and consequently also the 
‘question of intervention’. To escape from this vicious circle it is necessary 
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to escape from the dialectic of interaction, which has as its moments: i) 
reality influences thought ii) thought influences reality. As long as we 
have not seized reality by means of ‘concrete human activity—that is 
to say, conversely, consciousness as ‘conscious being’—we lock ourselves 
into the debate about consciousness and reality, we fight to give a non- 
idealist response to the question par excellence of idealism. Thus a ‘role’ 
is sought for theory. 

The necessarily theoretical determination of the existence and practice 
of the proletariat cannot be confused with the simple movement of the 
contradiction-reproduction of the class in its relation to capital. In rela- 
tion to this movement, the class is abstracted into a theoretical, intellec- 
tual formalisation, which maintains a critical relation to this reproduction. 
Theoretical production is abstract and critical in relation to the immediacy 
of these struggles: this is its relative autonomy. No theory can be content 
to say ‘look what’s happening’, ‘it speaks for itself’. When theory says ‘it 
is so’ or ‘this is how —in a word, sic—it is a specific intellectual construc- 
tion. In the capitalist mode of production, the reciprocal implication is 
subsumption (reproduction); that which we produce as the theory of this 
in its most formal sense is really a formalisation of the real experience of 
proletarians, but it is far from being the mass immediate consciousness of 
this experience: it is the abstraction and critique of this experience. 

In the period which is opening, to discern and incite the activities of 
the rift, playing a part when we are involved as individuals defined at a 
certain point of society, nothing more, and not as individuals universally 
summoned by the injunction of ‘Practice’, means that it is the critical re- 
lation that changes. It is no longer an exteriority, it is a moment of the ac- 
tivities of the rift, it is invested in them, that is to say that it is a critical 
relation not vis-a-vis the class-struggle and immediate experience, but in 
this immediate experience. 

If acting as a class has become the very limit of class-action, and if this 
is becoming, in the contradiction of the current moment, the most ba- 
nal course of struggles, then the theorising character of struggles is like- 
wise becoming their self-critical grasp of themselves. Immediate struggles 
produce an internal distance within themselves, unfalteringly, practically 
and in their own discourse. This distance is the communising perspective 
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as concrete, objective theoretical articulation of the theorising charac- 
ter of struggles and of theory in its restricted sense, the dissemination of 
which is becoming a primordial practical activity. 

It is the becoming commonplace of this theory that allows it to be, 
more and more, the critical theory of struggles which are ever more theo- 
rising in character. The dissemination of the concept of communisation will 
be the unification of more and more self-critical struggles and of theoretical 
production in the formal sense. This dissemination will make polemics 
possible, and will allow the emergence in struggles of a possible expres- 
sion of the perspective of overcoming which will not be, as is often the 
case now, something implicit to be deciphered. 

There’s a lot of work to do as regards the affirmation of a revolutionary 
theory, its dissemination, the constitution of more or less stable nuclei 
on this basis, and as regards the activities of these nuclei. The becoming- 
social of the key concept of our theory, communisation, is our affair. This 
work is the task of partisans of communisation, engaged in class strug- 
gles, with the conflicts and rifts that traverse them. In the present mo- 
ment, theory, as a totality of concrete activities (writing, journals, meet- 
ings, dissemination in different forms, etc.) is itself directly becoming an 
objective determination of these activities of the rift and not a discourse 
about them. 

This is our wager. 


R.S., July 2010 
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Discussions online 


‘The first version of this text, especially the part that is concerned with 
the old formalisation of limits, including activism, gave way to various 
comments and critiques from other participants in Sic. These led both to 
modifications of the text and to developments and explanations on the 
issue of activism/alternativism and the role of police repression. Other 
discussions regarding formal/real subsumption, the notion of conjunc- 
ture (the gender contradiction) and the role of theory arose in relation to 
“The present moment’. For reasons of space, we did not include those in 
this issue. Nevertheless, these contributions can be read on the website 
http://sic.communisation.net under the heading “The present moment 
—further remarks and discussions’. 


Ls) ~<a 


—~ 


The suspended step of communisation 


Part I: Communisation vs socialisation 


The ultimate point of the reciprocal implication between the classes is 
that in which the proletariat seizes the means of production. It seizes 
them, but cannot appropriate them. An appropriation carried out by the 
proletariat is a contradiction in terms, because it could only be achieved 


through its own abolition. 


—Théorie communiste, Se/forganisation is the first act of the revolution; it 
then becomes an obstacle which the revolution has to overcome, June 2006 


The seizure of the elements of capital. Appropriation or communisation 
\ X 7 hat is at stake in communisation is the overcoming of a defensive 
position, in which proletarians fight to maintain their conditions 
and therefore their reciprocal implication with capital, through a seizure 
of capital, not in the sense of a socialisation, i.e. a mode of managing the 
economy, but rather by constituting a community of individuals that are 
directly its constituents. It is true that societies, i.e. communities domi- 
nated and represented by a class, also always constitute the unity of indi- 
viduals that belong to them, but individuals are only members of societies 
as average class individuals; singular individuals have no social existence. 
Communisation is accomplished through seizing the means of subsistence, 
of communication, of transport and of production in the restricted sense. 
The communisation of relations, the constitution of a human community/ 
communism, is realised for, in and through the struggle against capi- 
tal. In this struggle, the seizure of the material means of production can- 
not be separated from the transformation of proletarians into immedi- 
ately social individuals: it is one and the same activity, and this identity 
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is brought about by the present form of the contradiction between the 
proletariat and capital. The radical difference from socialisation is that it 
is not a matter of changing the property status of the material means of 
production. In communisation there is no appropriation of goods by any 
entity whatsoever; no state, commune, or council to represent and domi- 
nate proletarians in expropriating capital and thus carry out an appropria- 
tion. Changing the property regime entail the constitution of a new form 
of economy, namely socialism, even if it is called an economy of solidar- 
ity. When socialism was really possible, communism was postponed to 
the end of time, whereas it was the impossibility for socialism to be what 
it pretends to be: the transition to communism, which made it finally 
the counterrevolution adequate to the only real revolution of the period. 
Communisation doesn’t constitute an economy. It makes use of every- 
thing, but has no other aim than itself. Communisation is not the strug- 
gle for communism; it s communism that constitutes itself against capital. 


The embroilment of communisation and socialisation 

If the action of communisation is the outlet of class struggle in the revo- 
lutionary crisis, the same act of seizure could be, as we have seen, either 
communisation or socialisation. Any action of this type can take one or 
the other form; it all depends on the dynamic and on the context, con- 
stantly in transformation. In other words: everything depends on the 
struggle against capital, which either deepens and extends itself or loses 
pace and perishes very quickly. Everything also depends on the struggle 
within the struggle against capital. The constitution of communism is 
embroiled with the constitution of one last alternative socio-economic 
capitalist form. Until communisation is completed there will be a per- 
manent tendency for some entity to be constituted which strives to make 
the seizure of material means into a political and economic socialisation. 
‘The persistence of such a brake, able to be utilised by a capitalist counter- 
revolution, consists in the persistence until the very end of a dimension 
within the revolutionary movement of the affirmation and liberation of 
labour, because the revolutionary movement is and remains a movement 
of the class of labour even in the overcoming of activities as labour. The 
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affirmation remains as long as capital is not yet abolished; this is to say, 
as long as capital still exists as opposed to the proletariat, even the prole- 
tariat on the point of abolishing it, i.e. of abolishing itself: In this context 
the proletariat retains a positivity, even if this positivity of labour is not 
reaffirmed by capital anymore; rather it is reactivated in the revolution- 
ary process, as social reproduction becomes a process dependent on the 
action of proletarians. 


Past revolutions show us only too well: ‘the red flag can be waved 
against the red flag’ until the Freikorps arrive 

Capital ‘will not hesitate’ to proclaim once again that labour is the ‘only 
productive activity’ in order to stop the movement of its abolition and 
in order to reassert its control over it as soon as it can. This dimension 
can only be overcome by the victory of communisation, which is the 
achieved abolition of the capitalist class and the proletariat. The over- 
coming of the counter-revolution will not always be irenic, it will not 
always take place ‘within the movement and it will not be a true and 
quicker version of the ‘withering of the state’ which was foreseen in so- 
cialism. Any form, whether it be a state form or a para-state form, will 
always do anything to maintain itself even in the name of its ultimate 
withering! This sclerosis and perpetuation are not ‘counter-revolutionary 
tendencies within the revolution’, but rather Zhe counter-revolution. The 
capitalist counter-revolution in opposition to the revolution. 


Communism doesn't fight against democracy, 
but the counter-revolution claims to be democratic 
It is in the very name of the abolition of classes that radical democra- 
cy will do everything to maintain or restore elective structures, which it 
claims are necessary to prevent the formation of a new ruling stratum, one 
self-appointed and uncontrolled. The constitution of communism is em- 
broiled with the constitution of a final form of socialism even if the move- 
ment that bore it, the labour movement, has definitively disappeared. 

The struggle to ‘bring to reason’ the fractions of the proletariat which 
are most active in the expropriation of capital will be all the more violent 
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when it presents itself as the defence of the democratic revolution, refus- 
ing to let the minority compromise the gains of the majority. 


The defence of gains is the possibility of a counter-revolutionary phase 
Communisation will never make any gains. All the expropriations that 
constitute the immediate community will have their character as pure ex- 
propriations and wildcat takeovers contested. They will be proclaimed so- 
cialisations as soon as the movement decelerates, and a para-state author- 
ity is set up in order to defend what at that moment appears as gains and 
as elements of the formation of a potential new economy. The class recog- 
nises itself as divided and diverse in order to abolish itself. The abolition 
of the proletariat as the dissolution of other classes implies the internal 
need of the proletariat for these other classes, to absorb them in dissolv- 
ing them and, at the same time, the contradiction with them. Commu- 
nisation lives constantly in the conditions of its own sclerosis. Everything 
will happen on a geographical plane, a horizontal plane, and not on a sec- 
toral plane differentiating types of activities. Limits will be everywhere, 
and the generalised embroilment of revolution and counter-revolution 
will manifest itself in multiple and chaotic conflicts. The proletariat abol- 
ishes itself in the human community that it produces. It is the inner and 
dynamic contradictions within such a process that give content and force 
to the counter-revolution, because in each one capital can regenerate itself. 
Because for the class to abolish itself is to overcome its autonomy, wherein 
the content and force of the capitalist counter-revolution reside. 


Extension is the movement of victory; deceleration that of 
counter-revolution 

Without it being an explicit strategy, capital will struggle to recover so- 
cial control in two ways. On the one hand, states will fight to re-establish 
their domination and restore exploitation. On the other hand, capitalist 
society will continue to maintain itself on the totally ambiguous bases of 
popular power and self-management. In formal subsumption, workers 
had long demanded the entire product of labour; this demand will now 
find a new lease of life and will constitute the ideal content for the repro- 
duction of capitalist relations and a basis for a ‘solid’ resistance against 
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communisation. These factions may fight against each other or align 
themselves depending on the situation and hence on the development of 
the movement of communisation. The action of the capitalist class could 
be as much military as it could consist in social counter-measures and the 
construction of conflicts based on the capacities of the capitalist mode of 
production. The revolution itself could push the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction to develop in an unforeseeable manner, from the resurrection of 
slavery to self-management. But above all the reproduction of the cap- 
italist mode of production will occur in a diffuse way as close as possible 
to the revolution, reproducing itself in all the moments where commun- 
isation is led by its own nature into a sclerosis of the simple organisation 
of the survival of proletarians, that is, into socialisation. The capitalist 
class can equally centralise its counter-revolutionary action in the State 
as it can decentralise the confrontation by regionalising it, dividing the 
classes into social categories, even ethnicising them, because a situation 
of crisis is also an inter-capitalist conflict. If, in an inter-capitalist conflict, 
one of the capitalist sites manages, through the general devalorisation 
that the crisis entails, to represent a global solution for all capitals, it will 
represent such a solution for the vanquished as well. 


The revolution will not be won in a straight line 

Some fractions of the insurgent proletariat will be smashed, others will 
be ‘turned back’, rallying to measures for the conservation of survival. 
Other insurrections will pick up where they leave off. Certain of those 
turned back or bogged down will resume wildcat expropriations, and 
the organisation of the struggle by those who struggle and uniquely for 
the struggle, without representation, without control by anyone in the 
name of anything, thereby taking up once again the constitution of com- 
munism, which is not a goal of the struggle rather its content. Counter- 
revolutionary ideologies will be numerous, starting perhaps with that 
of the survival of the economy: preserving economic mechanisms, not 
destroying all economic logic, in order to then construct a new econ- 
omy. The survival of the economy is the survival of exchange in all its 
forms, whether this exchange uses money, any kind of voucher or chit, 
or even simply barter, which can be adorned with the name of mutual 
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aid between workers! The situation where everything is for free and the 
complete absence of any form of accounting is the axis around which the 
revolutionary community will construct itself. Only the situation where 
everything is for free will enable the bringing together of all the social 
strata which are not directly proletarian and which will collapse in the 
hyper crisis. Only the situation where everything is for free will inte- 
grate/abolish all the individuals who are not directly proletarian, all those 
‘without reserves’ (including those whom revolutionary activity will have 
reduced to this condition), the unemployed, the ruined peasants of the 
‘third world’, the masses of the informal economy. These masses must be 
dissolved as middle strata, as peasants, in order to break the personal rela- 
tions of dependence between ‘bosses’ and ‘employees’ as well as the situ- 
ation of ‘small independent producers’ within the informal economy, by 
taking concrete communist measures which force all these strata to join 
the proletariat, that is, to realise their ‘proletarianisation... 

Proletarians who communise society will have no need of ‘frontism’. 
They will not seek out a common program for the victims of capital. If 
they engage in frontism they are dead, if they remain alone they are also 
dead. They must confront all the other classes of society as the sole class 
not able to triumph by remaining what it is. The measures of commu- 
nisation are the abolition of the proletariat because, in addition to its 
unification in its abolition, they dissolve the basis of existence of a mul- 
titude of intermediate strata (managerial strata of capitalist production 
and reproduction) and millions (if not billions) of individuals that are 
exploited through the product of their labour and not the sale of their 
labour-power. At the regional level as much as at the global one, com- 
munisation will have an action that one could call ‘humanitarian’, even 
if this term is currently unpronounceable, because communisation will 
take charge of all the misery of the world. Human activity as a flux is the 
only presupposition of its collective, that is to say individual, pursuit, because, 
as it is self-presupposing, it has no conception of what a product is and 
can thus give plentifully. The proletariat, acting as a class, dissolves itself 
as a class through these acts of seizure, because in them it overcomes its 


‘autonomy’. 
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Democracy and the solidarity economy will be the two big ideological 
constructions to defeat 

Democracy and the solidarity economy will combine with other systems 
depending on the time and place. They will combine above all with the 
ideology of communities that could be very diverse: national, racial, reli- 
gious. Probably more dangerous: the spontaneous and inevitable consti- 
tution of local communities (‘we are at home here’). Such communities 
will be of infinite variations and their ideologies can take on all political 
hues: conservative, reactionary, democratic, and of course, above all revo- 
lutionary—and here the embroilment of revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion is the rule. For there is no situation that, viewed unilaterally, would 
be without a way out for capital. It is the action of the proletariat that will 
prevent capital from producing a superior mode of valorisation for which 
it can always find the conditions in every crisis and every confrontation 
with the proletariat, from these three points of view: 


« the diversification and segmentation of the proletariat; 


« the dissolution and absorption of multiple exploited strata outside of 
a direct subsumption of their labour under capital; 


» inter-capitalist conflicts into which the proletariat is drafted, for 
whom these conflicts have a integrative and reproductive function. 


All of this provides the counter-revolution with its force and its content, 
which are in a direct relation with the immediate, empirical necessities 
of communisation (its dynamic contradictions, or the contradictions of 
its dynamic). 


There is no ideological struggle, the practical struggle is theoretical 

One must not imagine the anti-ideological struggle as distinct from 
communisation itself. It is through communisation that ideologies are 
fought, because they are part of what the movement abolishes. The 
constitution of communism cannot avoid violent confrontations with 
the counter-revolution, but these ‘military’ aspects do not lead to the 
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constitution of a front. If such a front is constituted the revolution will 
be lost, at least where the front is situated, and until its dissolution. The 
revolution will be both geographic and without any fronts: the start- 
ing points of communisation will always be local and will undergo im- 
mediate and very rapid expansion, like the start of a fire. Even once ex- 
tinguished these fires will smoulder under self-management and citizen 
communities. Communism will arise from an immense fight. The pro- 
cess of communisation will indeed be a period of transition, but not at 
all a calm period of socialist and/or democratic construction between a 
chaotic revolutionary period and communism. It will itself be the chaos 
between capital and communism. It is clear that such a prospect, though 
well-founded, has nothing exciting about it! It is neither ‘barbarism’, a 
meaningless term, nor the royal road of the tomorrows that sing!! This 
is a perspective that is anchored in the current situation of capital and in 
struggles—in the current struggle between the proletariat and restruc- 
tured capital in its crisis. It is a perspective which poses the overcoming 
of these struggles, not in a straight line, but in a deepening of the crisis 
of capital currently occurring. 

The embroilment of the revolution and counter-revolution implicates 
all organisation which the movement of class struggle takes on. Any giv- 
en organisation, any collective, or any other form can be the form tak- 
en by organised struggle or else tend towards the representation of this 
struggle, and develop, in a situation of the crumbling of the state, toward 
a para-state form. It is not a matter of the opposition between organisa- 
tion and spontaneity (everything is always spontaneous and organised) 
but of the opposition between expropriation and appropriation, com- 
munisation and socialisation; the latter necessitating that society exists, 
that is to say that it is something other than ‘people’, than the ‘people’ of 
which we shall now speak. In the struggle in 2003 in France we could 
see proletarians construct between themselves what could be called an 
inter-subjectivity that was not beholden to the unions, leaving the latter 


' The tomorrows that sing is a phrase employed by the French communist 
party and its official poet Louis Aragon to describe their claim on the future. 
Translator’s note. 
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to organise a merely scenic representation of this unity. Nevertheless the 
struggle did not overcome the general limit of what it was at the time: 
radical democratism, the political consolidation of the limits of the strug- 
gle as a class through proposing solutions to the ‘problems of capital’, 
for example the ‘defence of public services’. This was truly an inter-sub- 
jectivity in that (still proletarian) subjects linked together in the face of 
their object—capital. In Greece in 2008 the riot was fundamentally an 
inter-subjectivity. In confronting the question of democracy, the inter- 
subjectivity of the Greek rioters confronted class belonging as an exterior 
constraint, through the absence of demands, and beyond the foreclosure 
represented by radical democratism. In the movement of the abolition of 
capital, the latter (capital) is de-objectified: the subject—object relation 
is abolished along with the capital—proletariat relation. (We should re- 
member that this abolition is the content of the revolutionary process, 
communisation, and as long as it is not yet finished there will still be a 
subject—object relation, even if the subject is in the process of abolishing 
its object as such; it is in this relation that the abolition is achieved, that 
is to say that proletarians abolish the capital which makes them proletar- 
ian, i.e. pure subjects confronted with the object—capitalist society as a 
whole). The revolutionary process of de-objectification of capital is thus 
also a process of the destruction of the separated subjectivity of the pro- 
letariat. It is this process which we designate as the self-transformation of 
proletarians into immediately social individuals. This transformation can 
never be said to have occurred before it is completed; in this sense it is 
proletarians that make the revolution all the way to the end, because all 
the way to the end they abolish the capital that makes them proletarians. 


Communisation and socialisation do not form a contradiction 

The contradiction remains that between capital and the proletariat. It 
does not become an internal contradiction within the proletariat. Even if 
a total opposition between the two perspectives arises, they are embroiled 
with one another and both implicated in the contradiction capital—pro- 
letariat. The struggle of the proletariat against capital becomes the abo- 
lition of classes by the expropriation of capital. But this very action, in 
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its opposition to capital, revives the affirmation of labour when it is in- 
terrupted by the capitalist class (it is there that the gains exist as we have 
seen). This provisional affirmation, which is an affirmation of labour by 
default, advances a social state whose outcome would be a social State, 
thus a counter-revolutionary form. In this case, the revolutionary move- 
ment must oppose itself to that which it itself has just posed. The pro- 
cess of self-transformation into immediately social individuals can, in 
the struggle against capital and thus the capitalist class, also be a struggle 
against proletarians defending the proletarian condition. A struggle of 
communisation against socialisation. 


The counter-revolution is constructed on the limits of the revolution 

This is what this text has tried to show a little more ‘concretely’. In the pe- 
riod that saw the revolutionary attempts from 1917 to 1937, the general 
structure of the capital—proletariat contradiction bore within it the affir- 
mation of the class of labour and thus the construction of socialism. Now 
the contradiction bears within it the calling into question of class belong- 
ing and thus the general structure poses communisation. This structure 
doesn’t mean that limits don’t still exist, even if the direction of the move- 
ment is toward their overcoming. The limit is consubstantial with every 
revolutionary measure, and this limit is only overcome in the following 
measure. It is the class character of the movement of communisation 
which is its limit. This movement is the overcoming of its own limited 
character, since it is the abolition of classes and thus of the proletariat. 
The proletarian is the individual deprived of objectivity, whose objectiv- 
ity is opposed to him in capital. He is reduced to pure subjectivity, he is 
the free subject, bearer of a labour-power only able to become labour in 
action after being sold, and then put to work by its capitalist owner. The 
subject free of everything is bound to objectivity in itself, the fixed cap- 
ital that subsumes its labour-power, submitting it to incorporation into 
in the labour process. The abolition of capital is the abolition of object- 
ivity in itself through the seizure of material means, and the abolition of 
the proletarian subject through the production of the immediately so- 
cial individual. It is what we call the simultaneous de-subjectification 
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and de-obectification produced by the seizure of the social totality, an 
action that destroys this totality as something distinct from individu- 
als. The distinct totality is the independent society, through its division 
into classes and its representation by the dominant class. The abolition of 
classes is the abolition of society. The creation of socialist or even ‘com- 
munist’ society is always the maintenance of the independence of the 
community from its members, which are only social by the mediation 
of society. Communism is the end of all mediation between individuals 
and their constantly changing groupings of affinity. But in the revolution 
there is still mediation by capital since revolutionary activity is the abo- 
lition of capital! Communisation, in so far as it is mediated by its own 
object, always carries the possibility that its mediation autonomises itself 
in the constitution of the revolution as a different structure than revo- 
lutionary action. This tendency towards institutionalisation of the revo- 
lution, and the victory of capital, will continually exist. Communisation 
is revolution within the revolution, the overcoming of class autonomy, 
but revolution and counter-revolution are continually face to face. The 
steps of communisation are those of a tightrope walker. 


B.L., June 2009 


Part II: Communisation vs spheres 


‘Communisation vs socialisation’ (the first part of “The suspended step of 
communisation’) had two aims. On the one hand, it showed that seizing 
elements of capital might be ‘communisation—that is, pure “dis-appro- 
priation’, the abolition of all property relations, even collective or ‘prole- 
tarian’ property relations. The seizure of elements of capital would aim 
at the constitution of a new community of individuals—creating amongst 
themselves, in their singularity, unmediated relations—in the course of 
their struggle against capital, as the very content of this struggle. But, 
on the other hand, this process of ‘communisation (that is to say, of the 
production of communism) has an intricate link with another possible 
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content of these seizures—that is, as appropriations, socialisations aim- 
ing instead at the constitution of a new economy, which would be self- 
managed, social, popular, and counter-revolutionary. Each of these two 
possibilities is, for the other, its own proper other. They find themselves in 
a conflictual relation, in which each one, in its own practice, recognises 
the other as necessary, as a moment of itself. 

In this process of class struggle, which leads to the abolition of classes, 
individuals were ipso facto posed as being beyond gender, since they es- 
tablished a community of immediately social individuals. 

This second part of the text tries to explain this ‘ipso facto’. This over- 
coming perceived as naturally included ‘in the movement’—as some- 
thing that goes without saying, due to the nature and content of the 
movement—should be subjected as such to critique. It is not sufficient to 
say that communisation, being communisation, is by definition the over- 
coming of genders. Although distinct ‘fronts’ within the struggle cannot 
possibly exist, no key-element of class society will be overcome without 
being attacked for itself. 

The analysis of gender domination in capitalism shows that this domi- 
nation is immediately identical to the division of all social activities into 
two spheres. 


The sexed character of all categories of capital signifies a general distinc- 
tion in society between men and women. This general distinction ac- 
quires as its social content that which is the synthesis of all the sexuations 
of the categories: the creation of the division between public and private. 
This distinction is the synthesis because the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion is a political economy. In other words, the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, because it rests on the sale of the labour power and a social produc- 
tion that exists as such only for the market (value), rejects as ‘non-social’ 
the moments of its own reproduction which escape direct submission to 
the market or to the immediate process of production: the private. The 
private is the private of the public, always in a hierarchical relation of def- 


inition by and submission to the public. 


—TC, ‘Response to the American comrades’ 
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The revolutionary process of the production of communism will take 
place within and, most notably, against the generalised crisis of capital. 
‘The crisis of the reproduction of the relation of exploitation is, in equal 
measure, the inability of capital to exploit proletarians profitably and the 
inability of proletarians to offer sufficiently cheap labour power (sufh- 
ciently under its value) in order to valorise capital. In other words, prole- 
tarians cannot live on a prayer and, in particular, their wives cannot cook 
it into the reproduction of labour power! 

Already in the present moment of the crisis (a crisis still in its begin- 
ning), there is an ‘illegitimacy of wage demands’. This means that de- 
mands for pay and/or working conditions are no longer ‘systemic’. That 
is, they no longer function, with capital, as a system able to combine an 
increase in the rate of exploitation (rate of surplus value) with an increase 
in real wages (a system described by capital’s proponents as the ‘sharing 
of productivity gains’). In the present moment, these demands are no 
longer adequate. In the deepening crisis of the class relation—in the mo- 
ment when inter-capitalist exchanges are blocked and states are about to 
wage war against proletarians (and against each other, as well), in order 
to force the proletarians into trash-zones and thus to make possible the 
continuation of a savage exploitation—in this moment what is at stake is 
survival. The struggle against capital thereby becomes a struggle for sur- 
vival itself. This will be the starting point, on a much larger scale, of what 
had already begun in Argentina in a limited and transitory way: the sei- 
zure of elements of capital. 

Struggles against capital, against both its crisis and its anti-proletarian 
offensive, are already struggles concerning the reproduction of the lives of 
proletarians. Proletarians will seize those elements of capital necessary for 
their survival, and these seizures will be revolutionary actions against cap- 
ital. Argentinian proletarians ‘recovered’ firms abandoned by their own- 
ers and got them up and running according to the well known principle: 
We produce, we sell, we pay ourselves. That was self-management, but it was 
only possible in a context where the money thus obtained still functioned 
as money and could be exchanged against means of subsistence. However, 
in a situation of extreme crisis, that would no longer be possible; it will 
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be necessary to seize the means of subsistence themselves (something that 
happened in the case of refrigerated warehouses in Argentina). 

Anyway, generalised self-management is devoid of meaning. It would 
be overcome in the course of the struggle that self-management would 
necessarily have to wage against capital, as well as by the complete ab- 
sence of a dynamic of accumulation internal to self-management. The 
latter can only represent a phase in a process leading either to commun- 
ising measures (for the continuation of the struggle against capital) or to 
a latent or open counter-revolutionary regression. 

In Argentina, the movements of the unemployed organised various ac- 
tivities: ‘production workshops’ (baking, collectively gardening, making 
bricks and packaging household products) whose products were destined 
for self-subsistence or for selling to others. These ‘workshops’, most of- 
ten under collective self-management, could be considered as embryonic 
forms of a parallel economy. This parallel economy had—to a very limited 
extent—begun to constitute a community of fighting proletarians. In and 
through that community, a transformation of relations had begun, in par- 
ticular of gender relations, by putting into question the division of social 
practice into two separate spheres of activity: one private, the other public. 

Whether in a revolutionary situation or in every struggle in which 
they are opposed to capital, proletarian women always bring into ques- 
tion, practically, the existence of the private sphere. When working wom- 
en strike, it is never just a strike. It is always a womens strike—because the 
private sphere, to which they are inextricably linked, is pushed into the 
heart of the public sphere. In that way, women put into question not only 
the existence of this private sphere but also that of the public sphere, by 
means of the intimate and personal character of the relations of struggle, 
which women create, relations which challenge the political and social 
character claimed by public activities in distinction to private. 

‘The participation of women in wage-labour is not, as such, an incur- 
sion into the public sphere since it does not challenge the existence of that 
sphere. Indeed, women’s wage-labour is organised in specific forms—par- 
ticular sectors, managerial hierarchies (the glass-ceiling) and wage lev- 
els. These forms, which are easily identified (and which have already been 
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analysed by feminists—as well as by all sociologists and economists worth 
their salt), have been designed in order to preserve the existence of a private 
sphere for the reproduction of labour-power, to which women are assigned. 

The market for women’s wage-labour makes the waged woman into 
both the form par excellence of restructured wage-labour in general (flex- 
ible, precarious) and a form that is, in itself, absolutely specific. The pres- 
ence of women in wage-labour is thus a presence at once ‘disarmed’ and 
controlled—confined to a section of the public sphere that thereby be- 
comes a sort of annex to the private sphere. It is only when the walls sur- 
rounding this annex are broken through (for example, in a strike), that 
working women erupt into the public sphere. 

We could say not only that every women’s struggle is feminist, but 
also that every women’s struggle contains the opposition of women to 
their gender belonging—paradoxically, even if they assert themselves as 
women! 

Here are some extracts from an account of women’s struggles in 


Argentina: 


Women were first to blockade the roads when their companions found 
themselves jobless, but they were made invisible. They fought for food, 
for health and for dignity, as they were doing everyday in their homes. 
With struggle, organisation, and camaraderie, women began to ques- 
tion the place they occupied: in their homes, in organisations and in the 


world. 


“To go out is a revolution’, said Viviana (age 33, mother of five and a 
housewife since she was 16) from the Movement of Unemployed Work- 
ers (MTD) of Lugano. She describes the process as something that didn’t 
occur in one day, but rather as a (joyful) journey with no possibility of 
return: ‘Before, I had to wake up at 4am since my husband had a job; 
when he would leave I had to clean the house before the children woke 
up, help them get ready, bring them to school, come back, feed them, do 
housework, and not to miss one single episode of the novella. After, he 


was jobless.’ 
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In 2001, Viviana attended a parents’ meeting held in the space where 
children received after school tutoring. She liked it and began attending 
regularly. They discussed unemployment and various problems in the 
neighbourhood, and they began to devise a plan of action that would 
include everyone. Viviana’s husband would leave her every Saturday, ut- 
tering the same sentence: ‘You're wasting your time.’ That was before the 


creation of the MTD. 


The first time Graciela Cortes went out, it was only a couple hundred 
meters from her house. She was 40 when she agreed to teach sewing to 
other jobless women. ‘Yes, it got me into trouble at home. In spite of the 
fact that I was still doing housework, still taking care of the children. I 
was doing everything, yet I had problems. I decided to go out. First poli- 
tics was not really interesting to me, but when I began to miss the meet- 
ings, I realised politics was inside me. My husband would tell me not to 
go, but I explained to him: alone I won’ get anything, we need to be a 


multitude.’ 


Graciela took part in the 18 day blockade at Isidro Casanova with the 
CCC (Corriente Clasista combativa). She asked herself out loud: 


— What good will it do to me to obey him if we eventually split? I have 
no regret. I did things I would never have done before. All that thanks 
to the sewing machine and Women’s Meetings. 

— The Meetings? 

— They open your mind. I changed in the Meetings. 

— Why? 


— You see every woman. 


For a while, Gladis Roldan was pleased to say that she was a member of 
the women’s subcommittee of the lead-committee of the inhabitants of 
the asentamiento Maria Elena (a piece of occupied land, which became, 
over time, a stronghold of CCC in La Matanza). Then, in 1989, she at- 
tended a National Meeting of Women for the first time. During a debate, 


a woman asked her: “Why is it a subcomittee? You could just as well be in 
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the lead-committee.’ With a glowing look, Gladys said: “You can imagine 
how we came back [after that]!’. The discussion with the men lasted two 
months. Finally, the women moved into the lead-committee and the sub- 


committee of women—may it rest in peace—was disbanded. 


These quotes confirm that the existence of private and public spheres was 
practically challenged, but we must also consider occasions of very harsh 
opposition from certain male proletarians. 


There are female comrades who declare in the assembly: ‘I couldn’t come 
to the ‘piquete’ (road blockade) because my husband beat me, because he 
locked me down.’ For that, the women-question helped us quite a bit... 
because you've seen that it was us, the women, who were the first to go 
out for food, job positions, and health... And it brought very difficult 
situations—even death. There were husbands who did not tolerate their 
wives attending a meeting, a ‘piquete’. It did happen. I’m not saying it 


doesn’t happen anymore today. 


The defence of the male condition is the defence of male domination. It 
is the defence of the existence of two separated spheres of activity, as we 
can perceive in the following example: 


—Ican tell you the story of a female comrade who was involved in the 
movement when we were nine neighbourhoods, in 1996. She was from 
here, from La Juanita, and she separated from her husband because she 
couldn’ take it anymore. He was jobless, she began to attend and he 
went crazy, he began to beat her. Then he left. The next morning, he 
came back, he tied her up, and lit her on fire. She died. He couldn't 
stand her going out. 

— Why? 


— Because going out changes your life. 


‘Going out’ changes one’s life in the strongest sense. That women ‘go out’ 
into the struggle changes both its form and its content. In the relent- 
less class struggle against the capitalist crisis, the suppression of the two 
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spheres of activity is the condition for victory. For the abolition of classes 
is not a basis on which the abolition of genders could be based. One can 
only be accomplished with the other, and vice-versa. 

The workers’ program never contemplated the abolition of gender, 
even under the form of an ultimate perspective beyond the famous pe- 
riod of transition—when only equality could have been possible. That is 
because the communism described by the program was only the society of 
associated producers. But production implies reproduction, the latter tak- 
ing place on the side as subordinated and dominated. This domination 
would always have had the allocation of women to childbirth as its con- 
tent, that by which women exist as such. 

The defence of the existence of two spheres is the defence of the ex- 
istence of economy and politics, of politics as the very condition for the 
economy.” The public sphere is by nature male and the participation of 
women in this sphere doesn’t change its nature. Vis-a-vis this political- 
economic sphere, the private sphere of reproduction persists even if ‘put- 
ting women back where they belong’ is difficult in a situation where 
various aspects of class struggle confront each other (popular power, self- 
management, wild seizures). When it occurs, it is the sign of a serious de- 
feat, at least locally. In Spain, the withdrawal of women from the front 
lines took place during the militarisation of militias, a key element for a 
complete restoration of the State and the victory of the counter-revolu- 
tion. 

Communisation—the production of a community immediate to 
its members in and through a struggle against capitalist society—is the 
abolition of classes and of the state regardless of its form (communes, 
councils, unions, or cooperatives). Communisation is the abolition of all 
moments of public activity as separate from the private activity of repro- 
duction, which itself cannot exist without exchange and/or distribution. 
It thus implies also the abolition of exchange and distribution (even of a 


> The capitalist mode of production, in generalising both the market and wage- 
labour (which are its twin foundations) is the first mode of production to be a 
political economy, that is, an economy structurally separating production from 
domestic activity. 
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‘non-exchangeist’ sort, since that is only a temporary form before the re- 
turn to the market, as every measures similar to ‘war communism’ shows). 
Communisation integrates production and consumption, as well as pro- 
duction and reproduction. For that reason, all book-keeping—all keep- 
ing track of accounts—is abolished, since accounting for ‘products’ in it- 
self supposes the separation between production and consumption. Most 
important of all, the abolition of the separation between production and 
consumption is, in itself, the abolition of women. 

Women are abolished by the abolition of the sphere that specifies 
them. The private sphere becomes ‘public’, and the public sphere be- 
comes ‘private’. Programmatism only had as its objective to get women 
out of the home, to turn them into proles, to socialise domestic work. It 
had as its objective the equality of men and women in socialism. The fact 
that this particular objective was never realised cannot be differentiated 
from the impossibility of programmatism succeeding on its own terms. 
Nevertheless, we can specify the impossibility of achieving equality be- 
tween men and women in a public sphere that has become totalitarian 
by absorbing the private sphere. For the public sphere remains public, 
that is to say, economic and political. The reproduction of individuals, 
who continue to be proletarians, cannot realise itself in a so-called ‘uni- 
fied’ (that is to say, single) sphere. Against capital, the reproduction of 
proletarians assumes that women are assigned to childbirth and thus that 
all the women are appropriated by all the men—both in general and in 
particular. In this way, the order that founds the family is reconstituted. 

The abolition of the public sphere—as opposed to its reconstitution— 
is thus precisely what will be at stake in the struggle between the revolu- 
tion and the counter-revolution. It will be, at the same time, the struggle 
between the abolition of the state and its reconstitution—or better, we 
might say that the struggle to abolish the state will be nothing other than 
the struggle to ‘privatise’ the public sphere! 

In the public sphere, leaders of all kinds face a mass of anonymous 
and replaceable citizen-workers, that is to say, average individual mem- 
bers of a class (since singular individuals exist only in the private sphere). 
The abolition of the state and of exchange is the abolition of the public 
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sphere, but it is at the same time the transformation of anonymous and 
replaceable proletarians into individuals defining themselves in immedi- 
ately social relationships. They thereby become strictly irreplaceable indi- 
viduals, relating to one another only as singular individuals, who can be 
in no way average. 

The public sphere is not literally ‘privatised’ any more than the private 
sphere is socialised, but it is abolished as a sphere involving relationships 
between average and anonymous members of classes. The singular, so- 
cial individual abolishes both the social yet anonymous individual of the 
public sphere and the singular yet asocial individual of the private sphere. 
Just as the abolition of classes and of spheres are two aspects of the same 
communisation—by means of the de-capitalisation of capital and the 
abolition of all of society—so too the abolition of proletarians and of 
women are two aspects of the self-transformation of all workers—men 
and women—and thus of all persons into immediately social individuals, 
constituted in their entirety (physically, mentally and intellectually). 

We have seen how the ‘entry’ of individual proletarian women into 
the public sphere of struggle puts into question their definition in the 
private sphere, as well as how that entrance pits them against proletarian 
men. However, struggling proletarian men also come up against the cap- 
italist offensive—which is both the capitalist crisis and a set of ‘painful 
but courageous’ policies that the state implements to combat the crisis— 
by taking it out on the bodies of proletarians. 

Towards the end of the Argentine movement, women in several of the 
movements of the unemployed decided to constitute themselves as move- 
ments of unemployed women. Bruno Astarian understood these organisa- 
tions of struggling women—in his interesting pamphlet on the Argentine 
movement (Echanges)—as a weakness, a division with the struggle, which 
occurred towards the end of the movement. The ascendent phase of strug- 
gles often masks oppositions that later appear when those struggles de- 
cline—but that does not necessary mean that these oppositions constitute 
a weakness. From the point of view that considers the abolition of gender 
to be constitutive of communisation, it looks otherwise. 
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‘The self-organisation of women will be an unavoidable moment of 
the revolutionary process. This statement should be understood in the 
same manner in which we say, ‘self-organisation is the first act of the rev- 
olution; it them becomes an obstacle that the revolution must overcome’. 
‘The self-organisation of women will be the means given to (those who 
are still) women to combat that which defines them as women. It will 
thus also enable them to abolish themselves as such. The overcoming of 
the state and economy realises itself in the unification of activities: those 
that are productive as well as those that are reproductive (and those that 
occur in struggle). This unity will integrate child rearing just as much as 
car repair and armed combat, if it’s still necessary. The organisations of 
women will be central because they will be, in themselves, precisely this unity. 
Women, struggling as such, can only struggle for a unity that also unifies 
themselves—in the face of the cleavages that divide each and every one 
of them: into proletarian and woman, into citizen and woman, and into 
human being and woman! 

However, women’s self-organisation will also have to struggle with- 
in itself against a tendency, which will necessarily exist, to limit its role 
to representing and negotiating for women’s equality (in recognition of 
women’s ‘indispensable contributions’). This ‘strictly feminist’ tenden- 
cy will exist in connection with everything that promotes a socialisation 
of the economy and the state. It is likely that the most ‘radical’ women, 
who proclaim their will to abolish women as such, will be called out as 
‘traitors to the women’s cause’, as well as to a real and non-sexist demo- 
cracy. All those who oppose themselves—and these may be the major- 
ity—to democratic procedures and/or elected offices will be attacked 
for wanting ‘to confiscate the revolution for themselves and to consti- 
tute themselves as an elite co-opting the revolution at the expense of 
the masses’. 

Struggling women and their organisations will have to unite all women 
without constituting an anti-sexist front: ruined petit-bourgeois women, 
peasant women, and all those who are ‘without employment —including 
housewives, whether poor or more or less middle class. The movement 
of women in the course of the revolution—fighting to constitute a unity 
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of struggling proletarians, without exchange or politics—will integrate 
these groups because they are constituted by women—that is to say, because 
these women belong to a gender which is in crisii—and which they put into 
crisis. They will all join the movement against capital and—doing what 
they have always done, but never openly and always in a contradictory 
way—they will lead and organise real life. 

This private life is real insofar as it is asocial. Public life is all the more 
false because it is directly social, that is to say, as false as are the economy 
and politics! 

This life used to be private, but the revolution will be the creation of 
a new life at once intimate and public, totally feminine because it is no 
longer feminine at all, insofar as it is the abolition of the family, property 
and the state. 

The communising current comes out of the critique and overcoming 
of left-communism and anti-Leninist councilism. True to its origins by 
not addressing this question, this current remained fundamentally anti- 
feminist in its period of total marginalisation. Feminist ideology was in- 
terpreted as one of those ‘modernisms’, which—both facing and acting 
within the decomposition of the program—poses the triad ‘women, the 
young, and immigrants’ as a new revolutionary subject which could take 
the place of the proletariat. Of course, there are anti-class feminists, but 
they do not speak for all feminists. On the contrary, feminism is a diverse 
and evolving phenomenon. ‘The idea of the self-abolition of the prole- 
tariat, which marked a stage in the development of a positive notion of 
communisation, was based on a working-class positivity which was, para- 
doxically, at the same time negative. Communisation—which had over- 
come every idea of a revolutionary nature of the proletariat—understood 
itself only as an immanent overcoming of that program. That is, it saw, 
in capital, the same contradiction that the program had seen, that is, a 
contradiction that is only a contradiction of class—de jure non-gendered 
and thus de facto obviously masculine. 

However, even if individual communisation theorists did not raise this 
question, any suspicion that the theory of communisation was itself andro- 
centric (to say it clearly: macho!) must be rejected, since the revolution was 
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posed as producing immediately social individuals—that is to say, individ- 
uals beyond any determination that society would give them in advance. 
The individual was considered to be immediately social, but the question 
of the distinction between genders remained a blind spot in the theory. The 
question was resolved ‘ipso facto’ without ever having been posed. 

And so, this text—written by a participant in the group/journal 
Theorie Communiste—could only have been written once the group was 
no longer constituted exclusively by men (a minimal change, but an es- 
sential one). Paradoxically, this transformation was only possible because 
communism was understood to mean the social immediacy of the indi- 
vidual. In effect, the social immediacy of the individual exempted us from 
raising the question of gender and at the same time permitted us to hope 
that it would be possible to define communisation as the abolition of gen- 
der as well as of classes. This hope has been concretised rather rapidly. 

It was not only the aim (that is, communisation itself) that sustained 
a blow. In class struggle, in communisation, in the production of this 
immediately social individual, there can be no blind spot, no problems 
solved only ‘ipso facto’ as concerns men and women. We had to re-open 
the question of the contradiction between proletariat and capital, that of 
the contradiction between men and women, of exploitation, and of cap- 
ital as a contradiction-in-process. This was not done without waves, but 
at least without tidal waves. It was not done without raising our voices, 
but at least without conflicts. The fruit was ripe... without a doubt had 
been ripe for a long time. 

Today, a consensus seems to exist in the communising current, which 
considers the revolution as an abolition of genders as much as of class- 
es. But a debate exists with regard to the question of whether there is a 
contradiction between genders of the same sort that exists between class- 
es. It is important that this debate should not be only formal, but rath- 
er should take into account the crucial importance of women’s struggles 
in the present moment, as well as their specificity as a crucial element of 
the abolition of genders through the abolition of classes—and vice versa. 
That is the objective of this text. 


B.L., June 2011 


On the periodisation 


of the capitalist class relation 


The right tools for the job: subsumption or reproduction? 


he capitalist class relation is no static totality. It is a moving contra- 

diction, a contradiction with a history, or even a contradiction which 
generates history. This text is a contribution to ongoing attempts to de- 
velop the categories adequate to the task of periodising the history of the 
capitalist epoch—i.e. for a periodisation of the capitalist class relation.' 

It seems prima facie undeniable that the capitalist class relation has 
undergone significant structural changes through its history. Few would 
deny for example that there has been a capitalist restructuring (or better, a 
restructuring of the class relation) since the 1970s. However what is open 
to question is the theoretical basis on which the structural shifts in the 
capitalist class relation can be understood.” What follows is a preliminary 


' This text was developed in the course of discussions within the Endnotes edi- 
torial collective. However, it is proposed to Sic on an individual basis, and the 
adhesion to its theses and approach by the Endnotes editorial collective should 
not be assumed. 

* Many competing periodisations of capitalist development have been pro- 
posed. We can compare, for example, neo-classical theories of growth depend- 
ent on rates of saving and population growth; theories of endogenous growth 
(with external economies or technological improvements the key variable); 
Kondratieff waves and other variants of long-wave theory, whether these are 
conceived in terms of cycles economic expansion and contraction related to 
the rhythm of technological innovation (as in Schumpeter for example), or in 
terms of credit cycles (for example, drawing on Minsky’s ‘Financial Instabil- 
ity Hypothesis’); Braudel, as precursor to the world-systems theory of Waller- 
stein, Arrighi, Silver, Gunder Frank et al.; Polanyi’s ‘great transformation; Man- 
del’s periods of ‘market capitalism’, ‘monopoly capitalisnY and ‘late capitalism’; 
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exploration of some criteria which might prove key for a periodisation of 
the capitalist class relation; the contours of such a periodisation will then 
be provisionally outlined.’ 

The periodisation developed by Théorie Communiste (TC) is the 
point of departure (and to an extent, critique) for this inquiry. The out- 
lines of TC’s periodisation are sketched in the ‘Afterword’ to Endnotes 1, 
and a critique of the use of the categories of formal and real subsump- 
tion as the basis of this periodisation is developed in “The History of 
Subsumption’ in Endnotes no. 2.4 

In their periodisation, TC theorise real subsumption in terms of capi- 
tal becoming an organic system, constituting and reproducing itself as 
such. Real subsumption is defined by TC as ‘capital becoming capital- 
ist society’, as the process whereby the two circuits of the double mouli- 
net (the reproduction of capital and the reproduction of labour-power) 
become adequate to the production of relative surplus-value. ‘This is true 
insofar as the structuring principle on which real subsumption of labour 
under capital is based is relative surplus-value, which itself is predicat- 
ed upon the transformations of the modalities of the reproduction of 
the proletariat. These transformations are of course themselves medi- 
ated by the transformations of the labour-process, the capitalisation of 
branches of production of goods entering into workers’ consumption, 


Hilferding’s phases of ‘free trade’, ‘monopoly’ and ‘finance capitalism’; Sweezy’s 
periods of ‘concurrential’ and ‘monopoly/state monopoly capitalism’; the peri- 
ods of ‘early capitalism’/‘primitive accumulation, ‘colonialism’ and ‘imperialism’ 
theorised by Hobson, Lenin and Bukharin; various left-communist versions of 
decadence theory; the periodisation developed by the so-called ‘Regulation School’ 
(Aglietta, Lipietz, Boyer and Mistral et al.) in which the interplay between ‘modes 
of regulation’ and ‘regimes of accumulation’ results in historical ‘modes of develop- 
ment’; and the periodisations according to formal and real subsumption, and class 
compositions and modes of contestation theorised by Camatte and Negri respec- 
tively, discussed in “The History of Subsumption’, Endnotes no. 2. 

> This text admittedly has a somewhat heuristic character, and is conceived at 
quite a high level of abstraction. It is necessarily schematic, as indeed is any 
proposal of criteria for a historical periodisation. Undoubtedly further criteria 
will need to be developed in order to theorise the qualitative determinants of the 
changing configuration of the capitalist class relation at a more concrete level. 
“Endnotes no. 1, afterword, pp. 208-216; Endnotes no. 2, pp. 144-152. 
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the commodification of new areas of reproductive activity and by the 
transformations in social combinations and modes of class confronta- 
tion. Indeed in the current period the reproduction of the proletariat is 
mediated by the transformations in the circuit of reproduction of capi- 
tal—namely all those fundamental changes in the way that surplus-value 
is transformed into additional capital (such as the increasing importance 
of finance capital, the interpenetration of global markets and the ten- 
dential dissolution of impediments to the global fluidity and mobility of 
capital). Capital and proletariat confront each other directly, not merely 
in the sphere of production, but at the level of their reproduction (or in- 
creasingly, as we shall see, at the level of their non-reproduction). 

The subsumption of labour under capital is accorded a central place in 
TC’s historical and systematic schema. On one level this is justified, as it is 
through the subsumption of labour under capital that the valorisation of 
capital proceeds (and this is the dominant directional historical dynamic 
in the capitalist epoch). However, while the subsumption of labour un- 
der capital might be at the heart of the system, it is not sufficient to char- 
acterise the historical development of the totality of capitalist social re- 
lations in terms of this category alone. Indeed, Tc’s analysis itself points 
towards a historico-systematic focus on the development of the modalities 
of integration of the circuits of reproduction of capital and labour-power. Ac- 
cordingly, using TC’s analysis as a point of critical departure, it might be 
possible to establish a periodisation of the class relation by distinguishing 
phases of integration of the circuits of reproduction of capital and the prole- 
tariat. These can be provisionally theorised systematically under the ru- 
bric of the modalities of the reproduction of the relation between capital and 
proletariat. By deploying the categories in this way we can establish the 
systematic interconnection between the subsumption of labour under 
capital and the modalities of the integration of the circuits of reproduc- 
tion of capital and labour-power. This approach has the advantage that 
it foregrounds the systematico-historical development of the reproduction 
of the class relation, thus offering us a basis on which to theorise the his- 
tory and actuality of the moving contradiction between capital and prole- 
tariat. Such a theoretical production escapes the Scylla and Charybdis of 
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subjectivist and objectivist approaches (which tend to a one-sided focus 
on, respectively, class struggle or the course of capitalist accumulation). 
Thus capital and proletariat can be grasped as being in a relation of recip- 
rocal implication, and the historical course of the reproduction of this re- 
lation is understood as being at one and the same time both a history of 
class struggle and a history of the movement of objective economic cat- 
egories—the history of the relation of exploitation. 


Towards a periodisation of the modalities of reproduction of 
the capitalist class relation 


A provisional historical periodisation based on the changing modalities 
of reproduction of the class relation allows us to identify heuristically 
three broad historical periods. The relation between capital and the prole- 
tariat is always an internal one, in the sense that each pole of the relation 
implies and reproduces the other: it is a relation of reciprocal implication. 
However it might be possible to discern certain broad historical transfor- 
mations in the way in which the circuits of reproduction of capital and 
the proletariat are configured in relation to each other, which correspond 
to shifting patterns of accumulation and qualitatively different dynam- 
ics in the class struggle. In the first issue of Endnotes, a periodisation was 
suggested derived from an interpretation and modification of the one 
proposed by TC as follows: a period where the circuits of reproduction of 
capital and labour-power are externally related; a period of the mediat- 
edly internal relation between these circuits; and finally a period where 
these circuits are immediately internally related. This was termed a his- 
torical process of the ‘dialectic of integration of the circuits of reproduc- 
tion of capital and labour-power’. However, the provisional schema for 
the periodisation of capitalist accumulation and class struggle according 
to the modalities of reproduction of the class relation is in need of modi- 
fication. This doesn’t mean, however, that the basis for such a historical 
periodisation has been eliminated, or that the reproduction of the class 
relation is no longer the matrix for such a periodisation. 
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In the first issue of Endnotes the current period was characterised as 
being defined by the immediately internal relation between the circuits 
of reproduction of capital and labour-power. Now it is increasingly ap- 
parent that to some extent the current period is also characterised by a re- 
verse tendency: the partial decoupling of these circuits. Alongside, or in 
contradiction with, the centripetal process of integration of the circuits of 
reproduction of capital and labour-power, we can identify the opposite 
tendency towards the centrifugal process of their disintegration, or their 
de-coupling. These contradictory tendencies within capitalist accumula- 
tion, based as it is on the exploitation of wage-labour, are arguably the 
realisation of those identified by Marx under the heading of the ‘general 
law of capitalist accumulation’.’ 


The de-essentialisation of labour: rising organic composition 


of capital, the tendency of the rate of profit to fall 


The very internal dynamic of capitalist accumulation is one which tends 
toward the de-essentialisation of labour, and the expulsion of labour- 
power from production, with the development of the social powers of 
production. Marx theorises this tendency as the general law of capitalist 
accumulation, and the production of a relative surplus population. And 
yet wage-labour is the foundation of the capitalist mode of production; 
the exploitation of wage-labour is the basis of capitalist accumulation, as 
it is the living labour of wage-labourers which produces surplus-value. 
Thus capitalist accumulation tends to undermine its own foundation: 
wage-labour tends to vanish relative to capitalist accumulation. This ten- 
dency to the overaccumulation of capital is articulated by Marx in the 
‘fragment on machines’ in the Grundrisse®, and further elaborated as the 
tendency of the rate of profit to fall (TRPF) owing to the rising organic 
composition of capital (i.e. a rising value composition of capital as the 


> Marx, Capital vol. 1, ch. 25. See the discussion of the general law of capitalist 
accumulation in ‘Misery and Debt’, Endnotes no. 2, pp. 20-51. 
6 Marx, Grundrisse, pp. 690-712. 
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reflection of the rising technical composition of capital—the relation be- 
tween means of production and labour-power) in the various drafts from 
which Engels collated volume 3 of Capital after Marx’s death.’ It should 
be noted that Marx theorised a number of ‘counteracting factors’, some 
endogenous and some exogenous, as follows: the intensification of la- 
bour which raises the rate of exploitation; the reduction of wages below 
the value of labour-power; the reduction of the value of constant capital 
through the increased productivity of labour; reduced turnover-time of 
capital; expansion into new branches of production with lower organic 
composition of capital and higher rates of exploitation; mercantilist re- 
lations of trade with colonies; and the increase in share capital. The two 
counteracting factors which can be considered to be endogenous are: re- 
duced turn-over time of capital, insofar as technological improvements 
in the labour-process and transport industries and infrastructure reduce 
turn-over time of capital, which is a powerful counter to the falling rate 
of profit (although one which tends asymptotically towards zero—there 
can be no negative turnover time!); and the reduction of the value of con- 
stant capital through the increased productivity of labour. The question 
as to the relative force of this latter endogenous counter-tendency vis-a- 
vis the tendency is open. Marx considered that it tends to ‘moderate the 
realisation of this tendency’ rather than to negate it.® 


Cycles of valorisation and devalorisation 


If the law of the tendency of the rate of profit to fall can be seen to assert 
itself in the history of capitalist accumulation, the result is periodic crises 
of overaccumulation of capital. This is always overaccumulation of capi- 
tal vis-a-vis the conditions for its renewed valorisation (i.e. vis-a-vis the 


7 Marx, Capital vol. 3, chs. 13-15. 

8 Marx, Capital vol. 3, p. 343. More work is required to show that this is neces- 
sarily the case. Space is also limited here for any consideration of theories which 
seek to explain the falling rate of profit in terms of the increasing importance of 
unproductive labour (cf. Moseley, The Falling Rate of Profit in the Postwar United 
States Economy). 
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possibilities of extracting new surplus-value at a sufficient rate to valorise 
the accumulated capital).’ Crises prove to be violent corrections to the 
problem of the overaccumulation of capital through the mechanism of 
devalorisation (i.e. the destruction of the value of means of production, 
thereby ‘correcting’ the ratio of constant to variable capital and permit- 
ting accumulation to recommence on the basis of a lower organic com- 
position of capital). 


The importance of absolute and relative surplus value for 
capitalist accumulation 


Given this central tendency within capitalist accumulation, which is ex- 
pressed as the rising productivity of labour, the rising organic composi- 
tion of capital, the falling rate of profit, the production of a consolidated 
surplus population and the overaccumulation of capital, the relation be- 
tween absolute and relative surplus value becomes crucial. Increases in 
absolute surplus-value increase profitability at an exponentially higher rate 
than increases in relative surplus-value, which tend asymptotically towards 
zero. As Marx argues, one of the fundamental counteracting factors to 
the tendency of the rate of profit to fall is the intensification of labour 
which raises the rate of exploitation—i.e. increased absolute surplus-val- 
ue vis-a-vis relative surplus-value extraction. Of course absolute surplus- 
value extraction has absolute physiological and neurological limits in- 
scribed in the need for down-time for the reproduction of labour-power, 
and in the maximum rate at which labour can be performed during the 


° Roland Simon presents a compelling argument that for Marx, pace Paul 
Mattick (Economic Crisis and Crisis Theory), the theory of the tendency to the 
overaccumulation of capital is not opposed to a theory of the crisis as a tendency 
to underconsumption, i.e. as a problem of realisation. Simon argues that for 
Marx these are actually different aspects of the one dynamic—‘the scarcity of 
surplus-value in relation to accumulation is its plethora in relation to its realisa- 
tion’. See “Crisis Theory/Theories’, Radical Perspectives on the Crisis website. 

'© The devalorisation of capital can take the form of write-downs, firesales, or 
even the physical destruction of means of production, including through war. 
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working-day.'' Given the importance of the relation between relative and 
absolute surplus-value for the course of capitalist accumulation (i.e. for 
the course of the relation of exploitation between capital and proletariat 
and thus for the course of the class struggle), it is plausible that it could 
serve as a central criterion for the periodisation of the class relation. The 
hypothesis to be investigated here is that the relation between absolute 
and relative surplus-value extraction undergoes historical shifts, and that 
these shifts correspond to mutations in the way that the class relation is 
reproduced (i.e. in the way that the circuits of reproduction of capital and 
proletariat are configured vis-a-vis each other); such a periodisation of the 
structural configuration of the class relation, or of the modalities of its re- 
production, should allow us to identify corresponding periods according 
to the changing character of the class struggle, or cycles of struggle. 


Problems with the periodisation: its schematicity and scope 


The criteria suggested here for a provisional periodisation are not ex- 
haustive, and the phenomena described here are undoubtedly overdeter- 
mined, and as such need to be theorised at a higher level of concretion 
and complexity. At this level of abstraction the suggested periodisation is 
necessarily schematic. A related problem is that of the geographical scope 
and validity of the periodisation. Whereas a more sophisticated periodi- 
sation might need to take into account a ‘combined and uneven theory’ 
of the development of the capitalist class relation, the approach here is 
to consider the dominant poles of capitalist accumulation—i.e. Britain, 
the USA and Germany—in the nineteenth century and the first half of 
the twentieth century,’ with the subsequent extension of the geographi- 
cal scope of the periodisation to the rest of Western Europe, Japan, then 
to ‘Newly Industrialising Countries’ (NICs) and ultimately to ‘emerging 


| There is of course a certain trade-off between these two limits, but this does 
not change the fact that there are absolute limits to surplus-value extraction. 

2 The American economy overtook the British one in terms of size in the latter 
quarter of the 19" century. 
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economies’ (e.g. Brazil, Russia, India, China or BRICs) and the rest of the 
world thereafter.'? 


First period: external relation between the circuits of 
reproduction of capital and the proletariat 


Capitalist accumulation is crisis-ridden from its early stages, with specu- 
lative bubbles and financial crashes and panics occurring in the 17 and 
18" centuries, and something like a 10-year boom and bust cycle occur- 
ring through a large part of the 19" century. Serious depressions and fi- 
nancial crises occur in Britain and the USA between 1873 and 1896 (par- 
ticularly in Britain where this period is known as the ‘Long Depression), 
with important financial crises recurring in the USA in 1907 and 1929, 
the latter preceding the ‘Great Depression’ of the early 1930s. In between 
these crises, crashes and depressions, there are periods of strong growth. 
It is an open question as to whether each of these crises can ultimately 
be explained in terms of the tendency to the overaccumulation of capi- 
tal, or whether some of them merely correspond to speculative episodes, 
the creation and elimination of fictitious capital, to currency crises or to 
problems of realisation (commercial crises), independent of the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall. 

Certainly it would seem that the expanded reproduction of capital 
hits the buffers of overaccumulation around the early twentieth century. 
According to TC, this is the point at which the real subsumption of ag- 
ricultural production and the production of the basic goods necessary 
for the reproduction of labour-power has properly taken hold in a sys- 
tematic fashion, i.e. the point at which capitalist expansion takes place 
predominantly on the basis of relative surplus-value extraction. However 


'3 The ‘world systems’ character of capitalist accumulation dates from the for- 
mation of a world market; relations between centres and peripheries of accumu- 
lation would need to be taken into account in a more sophisticated periodisation 
of the capitalist class relation. It should also be noted that the character of the 
world market and the internationalisation of capitalist accumulation (and thus 
of the class relation) is an important criterion for the periodisation itself, as we 
will see below. 
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we should note here that Tc’s designation of a phase of formal subsump- 
tion until this point is questionable insofar as any transformation and re- 
organisation of the labour-process already implies real subsumption. If 
it is TC’s argument that systematic and sustained productivity increases 
through the real subsumption (industrialisation and mechanisation) of 
agricultural production do not occur until the latter part of the 19 Cen- 
tury, this would seem to be unsustainable: as pointed out by Brenner, the 
roots of European capitalism are agrarian, and the transition to the capi- 
talist mode of production occurs largely through the transformation of 
agricultural production.'* To the extent that the goods entering workers’ 
consumption are predominantly produced as capitalist commodities al- 
ready through the 19" century in the dominant centres of capitalist pro- 
duction, this would seem to militate against Tc’s designation of a phase 
of formal subsumption, based predominantly on absolute surplus-value 
extraction, and by extension against their designation of two subsequent 
phases of real subsumption. 

Indeed, from a cursory look at the empirical evidence on real wages 
and productivity in some of the advanced centres of capitalist accumula- 
tion, the following picture emerges: in the UK, between 1800 and 1840, 
productivity increased, the profit rate doubled, and real wages stagnat- 
ed; real wages only began to increase after 1850, and particularly after 
1871.” In the USA, between 1871 and 1914 both real wages and pro- 
ductivity rose significantly, with real wages only lagging slightly behind 
productivity.'® In Germany real wages also rose in this period in tandem 


‘4 See Aston and Philpin (eds.) The Brenner Debate: Agrarian Class Structure and 
Economic Development in Pre-Industrial Europe. Brenner and Glick also criticise 
a similar (mis)conception of the Regulation School (formulated in the idea of 
a ‘regime of extensive accumulation): see Brenner and Glick, “The Regulation 
Approach: Theory and History’, New Left Review no. 188, July-August 1991. 

' R. Allen, ‘Capital Accumulation, Technological Change, and the Distribu- 
tion of Income during the British Industrial Revolution <http://economics.ouls. 
ox.ac.uk/12120/>. 

'6 Sources cited in Brenner and Glick, “The Regulation Approach: Theory and 
History’, pp. 67-72. It should be noted that official economic statistics on pro- 
ductivity of course do not make a distinction between the Marxian categories 
of the productivity of labour and the intensity of labour. However from the 
growth in gross fixed non-residential investment, it is possible to surmise that 
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with accelerated industrialisation and rising productivity.'7 It would seem 
clear that accumulation in these centres is already characterised in this pe- 
riod by the real subsumption of labour under capital and by relative sur- 
plus-value extraction, with a systematic link already established between 
rising real wages and the increasing productivity of labour.'* Hence it is 
difficult to argue that the class relation in this period is characterised by 
the external relation between the circuits of reproduction of capital and 
the proletariat. If such a period exists, it must be shifted back in time, to 
at least before 1850 (in the case of Britain, and to at least before 1871 in 
Germany and the usa).” 

Now, if we accept that the categories of formal and real subsumption 
are not best suited for a historical periodisation, still it might be instruc- 
tive to consider the relation between the different modes of surplus-val- 
ue extraction (i.e. different modes of capital accumulation) in relation 
to the different modalities of reproduction of the class relation. Both 
absolute and relative surplus-value production traverse the entire histo- 
ry of the capitalist mode of production that we are considering. How- 
ever we can say, very broadly and very schematically, that the limits to 
the working-day in the main centres of capitalist production were estab- 
lished by fierce class struggles by the end of the 19" and the beginning of 


the productivity of labour (in Marxian terms) was rising during this period. 

'7 Vogele, Urban Mortality Change in England and Germany, 1870-1913, p. 132. 
'8 Logically it might be thought that relative surplus value extraction requires 
falling real wages, however this is not the case, as long as the rate of increase of 
the productivity of labour exceeds that of real wages. 

'° Tt would be interesting to consider the many struggles of British (and Euro- 
pean) workers against the introduction of new machinery in the 17°, 18" and 
early 19" centuries (as documented by Marx in the section entitled “The struggle 
between worker and machine’, Capital vol. 1 pp. 553-564) in the context of a 
putative period of the external relation between the circuits of reproduction of 
capital and the proletariat lasting until 1850. Similarly we could examine the 
history of the Poor Laws in this regard, and agitation against them. Finally the 
Chartist movement, the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the European revolution- 
ary movements of 1848 could perhaps be thrown into relief by such a periodisa- 
tion; it might be possible to argue that these movements together comprise a 
cycle of struggles corresponding to this early configuration of the class relation, 
or to this modality of its reproduction. 
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the 20" century (these struggles first being given legal expression in the 
succession of Factory Acts in Britain from 1802 onwards), and that ac- 
cordingly, from this point on, relative-surplus value extraction acquires a 
heightened importance for capitalist accumulation vis-a-vis absolute sur- 
plus-value extraction. Absolute surplus-value extraction of course persists 
alongside relative surplus value extraction after this point—indeed one 
of the functions of increased productivity through mechanisation, etc. 
is also to intensify the labour-process, i.e. to speed up the rate at which 
workers work, which results in increased absolute surplus-value produc- 
tion. However the intensification of labour also has intrinsic limits. It 
should be emphasised that the argument here is or that absolute surplus- 
value is eradicated after the class struggle has imposed limits to working 
hours—absolute surplus-value remains the basis on which relative sur- 
plus-value extraction can proceed. However the scope for increases in ab- 
solute surplus-value is somewhat reduced after this point, providing an 
extra impetus to relative surplus-value extraction through the develop- 
ment of the productivity of labour. 

Thus struggles over absolute surplus-value have a systemic significance 
until the end of the 19™ Century or the beginning of the 20% centu- 
ry. The systemic significance of absolute surplus-value production before 
this point is that it is able to maintain rates of profitability and act as a 
motor of capitalist accumulation alongside relative surplus-value extrac- 
tion. With the decreasing scope for absolute surplus-value production af- 
ter this point, relative surplus-value now assumes a heightened systemic 
significance, as crucially accumulation on this basis tends toward overac- 
cumulation. 

We have seen that in Britain, the USA and Germany, accumulation 
would appear to proceed on the basis of a systematic connection between 
rising real wages and the rising productivity of labour, particularly after 
1871. Arguably, then, this period is already characterised by an internal 
relation between the circuits of reproduction of capital and the prole- 
tariat. 
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In a previous draft of this article, the first period of the class relation, 
and its corresponding cycle of struggles, was taken to extend to the first 
two decades of the 20" century: 


In this first period, that of the external relation between the circuits of 
reproduction of capital and labour-power, where the class composition 
of the proletariat in the major centres of production is dominated by 
the figure of the skilled craftsman, the poles of the class relation relate 
to each other as external antagonists in the struggle over the division 
between wages and profits and over the limits of the working day. The 
working-class, as the class of productive labour, is able to assert its au- 
tonomy against capital even as the organised institutions of the workers’ 
movement are empowered within the capitalist mode of production. The 
revolutionary wave at the end of the first world war, and the counter-rev- 
olutions they bring in their wake, are the fullest expression of this con- 
tradictory configuration of the class relation, and the culmination of a 


cycle of struggles with this configuration of the class relation as its basis. 


It should be noted that the above characterisation also derives in part 
from Sergio Bologna’s thesis as to the relation between class composition 
and forms of revolutionary organisation in Germany and the usa in the 
early 20" century in ‘Class Composition and the Theory of the Party at 
the Origins of the Workers’ Council Movement’.” It now appears, how- 
ever, that this assessment must be partially revised, if we accept that the 
circuits of reproduction of capital and proletariat are already internally 
related after 1850 (or 1871) in the main centres of capitalist accumula- 
tion.*! Certainly 1917-21 marks a watershed in the history of the capi- 
talist class relation, and the culmination of a cycle of struggles. If the cir- 
cuits of reproduction of capital and the proletariat are internally related 
before this wave of revolution and counter-revolution, then the character 
of this internal relation arguably undergoes a qualitative shift thereafter: 
it becomes progressively institutionalised and systematised, on the terrain 


20 Telos no. 13, 1972. 
*! Of course it is possible that this might not apply to Russia. 
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of national areas of accumulation, as a relation between an organised 
working class and the conglomerates which constitute an increasingly 
concentrated and centralised capital, along with the increasing interven- 
tion of the capitalist state in the reproduction of this relation.” 


Second period: the mediated integration of the circuits of 
reproduction of capital and the proletariat 


As we have seen, real wages and productivity increases characterise the re- 
lation between circuits of reproduction of capital and the proletariat post 
1850/1871 in Britain, Germany and the usa. The shift to this modal- 
ity of the reproduction of the class relation in the dominant centres of 
capitalist accumulation occurs in the context of ongoing struggles over 
the limits of the working day (these struggles span the 19 century and 
early 20" century). Arguably these transformations must be understood 
in relation to each other, as constituting a new configuration of the class 
relation, a new cycle of struggles and a new pattern of capitalist accumu- 
lation in which relative surplus-value production assumes a new system- 
ic significance vis-a-vis absolute surplus-value. The diminished scope for 
absolute surplus-value extraction increasingly acts as a spur to the devel- 
opment of new production techniques: this process already characterises 
capitalist accumulation in the main centres of capitalist accumulation in 
the latter stages of the 19" century, but arguably it acquires a new level of 


2 Tt might be that we have to explain the shift more in terms of the institutions 
of the class struggle, modes of organisation and struggle, also the institutional 
forms taken by intercapitalist relations which takes into account the tendency 
towards the concentration and centralisation of capital (but being wary of an 
overly schematic periodisation on the basis of ‘competitive’ and ‘monopoly capi- 
talism’). A periodisation of the capitalist class relation might then have to com- 
prise four periods rather than three, to reflect this qualitative shift to an internal 
relation between the circuits of reproduction of capital and the proletariat which 
is increasingly institutionalised, systematised and increasingly mediated by state 
intervention. Such a periodisation of the relation between the circuits of repro- 
duction of capital and the proletariat might run as follows (normal caveats ap- 
ply): 1) external relation (until 1850); 2) spontaneous (or non-institutionalised) 
integration (1850-1914/1917); 3) mediated (or institutionalised) integration 
(1914/1917-1973); 4) immediate integration and disintegration (after 1973). 
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systematisation and institutionalisation after the wave of revolution and 
counter-revolution at the end of the first world war. Broadly, and sche- 
matically, Taylorist scientific management and Fordist techniques trans- 
form the production process and gradually give rise to a new industrial 
class composition around the hegemonic figure of the semi- or unskilled 
mass worker on the assembly-line. The accumulation of capital becomes 
tied to the industrial mass-production of consumer goods to be con- 
sumed by the working-class. 

By the 1920s, which are characterised by economic stagnation, the 
overaccumulation of capital is already making itself felt. In the 1920s 
and particularly the 1930s (in Roosevelt's New Deal), the capitalist state 
in the new emerging centre of capital accumulation—the Usa—begins to 
implement strategies to manage the twin surpluses which are the mani- 
festation of overaccumulation (surplus capital and surplus population): 
direct subsidies to the productive sector and direct transfers to workers in 
the form of retirement and welfare payments. This ‘Keynesian’ manage- 
ment of the twin surpluses (surplus capital and surplus population) fa- 
cilitates the post-war boom, which was also made possible on the basis of 
the massive devalorisation of capital in the second world war.*’ Capital is 
exported to Western Europe, Japan, Brazil, etc. In each of these advanced 
capitalist countries we see a configuration of the class relation where the 
wage (and more broadly the social wage) is bound to productivity in- 
creases—i.e. the reproduction of the proletariat is harnessed to the ac- 
cumulation of capital. In this period, then, the circuits of reproduction 
of capital and labour-power are integrated through the mediation of the 
workers’ movement and the regulation of the state in nationally delimit- 
ed areas of accumulation. The relation of exploitation is transformed in 
such a way that the class struggle largely takes the form of industrial col- 
lective bargaining processes; capital and proletariat confront each other 
as antagonists in the class conflict over the terms of the trade-off between 


3 Of course war also has the effect of ‘managing’ the problem of surplus popula- 
tion in a particularly brutal way. 

4 Of course an important dimension of the division of the world economy in 
these national areas of accumulation is the geopolitical division of the world into 
blocs, East and West. 
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productivity and the social wage within a social compact mediated by the 
capitalist state. In this configuration of the circuits of reproduction of 
capital and labour-power, each of the circuits is propelled by the force of 
the other. Wage increases, while tied to productivity increases, provide for 
the expanded reproduction of proletarian needs; the real value of wages 
increases absolutely, while the accumulation of capital proceeds on the 
basis of the relative immiseration of the proletariat (relative to total social 
value produced). 

If it is true that in this period, which we are provisionally calling the 
period of the mediated integration of the circuits of reproduction of capi- 
tal and the proletariat, relative surplus value is systemically significant vis- 
a-vis absolute surplus value for the accumulation of capital, this does not 
mean that absolute surplus-value has disappeared from the equation. In- 
deed, the rising productivity of labour through the introduction of new 
production techniques is often accompanied by a rising intensity of la- 
bour. The ‘productivity deals’ struck in collective bargains between un- 
ions and the management of firms undoubtedly comprise, in Marxian 
terms, both a productivity of labour and an intensity of labour compo- 
nent, as the rhythm of the labour-process is sped up. Thus the tendency 
to the overaccumulation of capital is mitigated to some extent by increas- 
es in absolute surplus-value (‘the filling-up of the pores in the working- 
day’). This mitigating factor might explain some of the prolonged dyna- 
mism of the post-war boom. However, as we have seen, the intensity of 
labour cannot be increased indefinitely, and indeed, with the rising pow- 
er of the proletariat within the ‘worker-fortresses’ of Fordism, the increas- 
ing intensity of labour is itself increasingly liable to be put in question by 
practices of the refusal of work. 

The forms of class struggle in this period, as well as the horizon of a 
revolutionary overcoming of the capitalist class relation, reflect the ris- 
ing power of the proletariat within the capitalist mode of production. At 
the high point of this cycle of struggles (which is also its end), the revo- 
lutionary overcoming of capital is posed contradictorily both as the gen- 
eralisation of proletarian autonomy and its capacity to dictate the terms 
of social reproduction, and as the refusal of work and of the condition of 
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worker. These contradictory tendencies represent the limit of the revolu- 
tionary dynamic based on the mediated integration of the circuits of re- 
production of capital and labour-power. 

In the long-run this configuration of the class relation proves unsus- 
tainable. The tendency of the overaccumulation of capital would seem to 
reassert itself on a world scale by the end of the 1960s and early 1970s, as 
the eruption of the new revolutionary wave of struggles and the ensuing 
counter-revolution brings another cycle of struggles to a close. 


Third period: a dialectic of immediate integration and 
disintegration of the circuits of reproduction of capital and the 
proletariat 


The counter-revolution takes the form of the defeat of the working-class 
and the restructuring of the class relation on a world-wide scale; thus the 
integration of the circuits of reproduction of capital and labour-power, 
with all the mediations of ‘Keynesian’ management of the twin surpluses 
by the capitalist state in antagonistic partnership with the organised in- 
dustrial working-class, which forms the basis of the post-war boom in the 
advanced capitalist countries, is transformed by the restructuring which 
sweeps aside these mediations. 

‘The restructuring is, to some extent, the decoupling of the circuits of 
reproduction of capital and labour-power: capitalist accumulation is no 
longer characterised by a conflictual series of settlements and collective 
bargains over wages and productivity—the restructuring of the class re- 
lation has meant that the proletariat is in no position structurally to as- 
sert itself in its confrontation with capital, to tie real wage and productiv- 
ity increases. Since the restructuring there has been a de-linking between 
productivity increases and real wage-levels in most advanced capitalist 
countries; real wages have tended to stagnate almost across the board. 
An exception to this tendency has been China; it is doubtful whether 
other ‘emerging economies’ also have this exceptional status to anything 
like the same extent or even at all.” The restructuring has altered the 


> Chinese workers received real wage rises averaging 12.6 per cent a year from 
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conditions in which the proletariat and capital meet each other in the 
labour-market, which, from the point of view of capital, is tending to- 
wards unification on the global scale, especially with the increasingly flu- 
id mediation of finance and the liberalisation of markets, permitting cap- 
ital investment flows to move more or less freely across the globe.”® This 
has had the effect that capitalist accumulation can proceed to an extent 
independently of the constraints it previously experienced in relation to 
the necessity to ensure the reproduction of the proletariat at certain levels 
of historically developed needs, or indeed the expanded reproduction of 
proletarian needs. In short the circuit of capital accumulation has tend- 
ed in a certain sense to become relatively autonomised (or, perhaps better, 
partially decoupled) from the circuit of reproduction of labour-power. 

This decoupling of the circuits of reproduction of capital and the pro- 
letariat is the result of the restructuring and the defeat of the workers’ 
movement as well as the consequence of the fundamental tendency to- 
wards overaccumulation at the heart of the capital-relation; indeed these 
are moments of the same historical process. Since 1974, the expansion of 
financialised forms of capital investment on the basis of the dollar stand- 
ard is synonymous with the tendency to overaccumulation and the re- 
structuring of the class-relation; debt crises and financial bubbles, asset- 
price Keynesianism (together with the attack on the working-class and 
increases in the rate of exploitation) represent different moments of the 
deferral of the crisis of overaccumulation on a global scale. 

On one level the wage seems to have been increasingly decentered— 
increasingly displaced from its central role at the interface of the circuits 
of reproduction of capital and labour-power. Proletarian consumption 
has been increasingly debt-financed, and to an extent mediated through 
mortgage equity withdrawals made possible by housing price escalation, 


2000 to 2009, compared with 1.5 per cent in Indonesia and zero in Thailand, 
according to the 1Lo. See Kevin Brown, ‘Rising Chinese wages pose relocation 
tisk’, Financial Times, 15 February 2011. 

26 An important part of this process has been the dissolution of the Cold war 
division of the world into geopolitical blocs, each with their competing pro- 
grams of sponsoring national development programs in states on the periphery 
of capital accumulation. 
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and dependent upon the financial performance of pension funds; these 
processes seemingly break the link between consumption and the sale of 
labour-power. Similarly profit-making has been increasingly driven by 
rising asset prices, by financial speculation, rather than returns on pro- 
ductive investment. It might seem, then, that there has been a tendency 
for the two circuits of reproduction of capital and labour-power to be- 
come totally decoupled, rather than increasingly integrated (or increas- 
ingly internally related). Or the argument might be made that the inte- 
gration of the two circuits tends to be mediated less through the wage, as 
we see for example in the increasingly prevalent phenomenon whereby 
financial institutions directly appropriate a part of workers’ revenue in 
the form of charges and fees.”” However this would miss the extent to which 
both debt-financed consumption on the one hand, and asset-price inflation 
on the other, are predicated on the future extraction of surplus-value—which 
can have no other basis than the wage (the exploitation of proletarians selling 
their labour-power). 

Thus it can be argued that in fact the restructuring has implied an ac- 
celerated integration of the circuits of reproduction of capital and labour- 
power, even a /yper-integration. The wage assumes a heightened signifi- 
cance for the reproduction of the class-relation even as it is tendentially 
de-centered. The rise of consumer credit can perhaps be considered as a 
short-circuiting of the circuits of reproduction of capital and the proletar- 
iat: fractions of capital directly appropriate a part of workers’ revenue, and 
workers’ consumption tends to become de-linked from their active par- 
ticipation in production. However it is perhaps more accurate to see that 
credit will ultimately have to be paid back out of workers’ revenue, ice. 
principally out of the wage; direct appropriation and work-free consump- 
tion are in fact merely forms of anticipating future streams of income— 
the problem of the actual creation of value to match these anticipated 
claims on wealth is deferred to such a time when this dislocation asserts 
itself violently in the form of crisis. Consumer credit reveals itself as a dis- 
guised and a distorted (or displaced) form of the wage. As crisis lays bare 


*7 See Costas Lapavitsas, “Financialised Capitalism: Direct Exploitation and 
Periodic Bubbles’, Historical Materialism Vol. 17, Issue 2, 2009, pp. 114-148. 
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the tendency to the overaccumulation of capital, the decisive significance 
of the wage at the heart of the class contradiction is then shown through 
the illegitimisation of the wage demand, police repression of attempts to 
maintain the wage or even to obtain redundancy payments, and the at- 
tempts to alter the terms of exploitation in favour of capital. 

Asset-price inflation and debt-fuelled consumption can both appear to 
be self-propelling, to be self-fulfilling prophesies—for a while. But the turn 
to financialised forms of capital investment, as is pointed out in ‘Misery 
and Debt’, is the index of overaccumulation. The relationship also works 
in the other direction, however, which is to say that finance capital acts 
as a disciplining factor on exploitation in production. The rising rate of 
exploitation is a consequence of the demands placed on productive capi- 
tal by finance capital. Financialised forms of investment also facilitate the 
mobility of capital in its confrontation with labour-power in the global 
market-place. Thus the processes of financial liberalisation and interme- 
diation mediation can defer the crisis of overaccumulation for a limited 
time in this respect too. Ultimately the course of capital accumulation in 
this period is one of alternating ‘strategies’ of deferral of the crisis of over- 
accumulation: financial and asset-price bubbles; increases in the rate of 
exploitation; massive devalorisations. In the face of the looming crisis of 
overaccumulation, capital and proletarians short-circuit the normal pro- 
cesses of reproduction; the necessity, and yet tendential undermining of 
these normal processes, soon reasserts itself. Thus we see in tandem the 
contradictory processes of heightened centripetal integration and centrifugal 
disintegration of the circuits of reproduction of capital and labour-power. 

On a global level, the production of a consolidated absolute surplus 
population is testament to the crisis of overaccumulation. This can be ex- 
pressed in the paradox that the reproduction of the class relation increas- 
ingly signifies non-reproduction for large swathes of the proletariat, whose 
labour-power no longer has any use-value for capital. The reproduction 
of the proletariat can be understood as the way in which the labour- 
power of proletarians is reproduced, or alternatively as the reproduction 
of the proletariat gua proletariat—i.e. the reproduction of the proletar- 
ian condition—propertyless class; those with nothing to sell but their 
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labour-power; doubly free workers; those whom capital does not hesitate 
to throw out onto the street once it has no need of their surplus labour. 
We have, then, an increasing integration of the circuits of reproduction 
of capital and proletariat throughout a relatively shrinking core, and the 
concomitant production of a relatively increasing surplus population on 
the periphery and even in the core itself. 

‘Thus we can identify a dialectic of integration and disintegration of 
the circuits of reproduction. Overaccumulation and the production of a 
surplus population occur at the same time as, and even through, the in- 
tegration of the circuits of reproduction. Or another way of putting it 
is to say that the very process of integration of the circuits of reproduc- 
tion of capital and labour-power engenders its opposite—the expulsion 
of workers from production and the ‘normal’ circuits of reproduction 
mediated through the wage/ the social wage. The centripetal and cen- 
trifugal tendencies co-exist—indeed the one is a function of the other. 
Overaccumulation and the production of a surplus population is a func- 
tion of the integration of circuits of reproduction of capital and the pro- 
letariat; equally overaccumulation creates a renewed drive to intensify 
the integration of the circuits of class reproduction, now increasingly in 
the form of increases in absolute surplus-value extraction through the in- 
tensification of labour and the lengthening of the working-week and in- 
creases in the rate of exploitation through downward pressure on wages 
and the further dismantling of welfare and other forms of the social wage. 
Part of this picture of a return to absolute surplus-value extraction (or 
rather its greater systemic significance in countering the tendency to the 


8 Actually the picture is a little more complicated than this. Following Tc we 
can identify a new tripartite zonal pattern of global relations of production: 


1. Zones of hi-tech and finance. 

2. Manufacturing zones with a large degree of subcontracting and out- 
sourcing, export-processing zones, maquiladoras. 

3. Garbage zones—surplus population. 


These three elements to the spatial zoning of global relations of production are 
distributed unevenly across and within the territories of the world’s surface. See 
tc’s ‘A Fair Amount of Killing’, and “The Present Moment in this issue. 
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overaccumulation of capital) in the current period is of course the reloca- 
tion of production to countries and regions with vast reservoirs of cheap 
labour-power, with little labour legislation, and the shift to investment in 
industries and branches which are labour-intensive and thus have a lower 
organic composition of capital.” 

It seems, then, that we have a complex dynamic: the restructuring is 
the tendential partial decoupling of the circuit of reproduction of capital 
from the circuit of reproduction of labour-power, simply by virtue of the 
altered terms in which capital and labour-power confront each other on 
the global labour-market; capital is freed from the constraint of maintain- 
ing a certain expansion in the level of reproduction of the proletariat, or 
more accurately, the link between the expanded reproduction of needs of 
the proletariat and the expanded reproduction of capital has been broken; 
this was a previous mode of accumulation or configuration of the class 
relation. We now have a mode of accumulation based on relative surplus 
value (and increasingly on a return to absolute surplus value) where wage 
increases have been reversed or have at best stagnated, and where increas- 
ingly on a global scale the price of labour-power is driven below its value. 

The integration of the circuits of reproduction in the current period 
is such that the valorisation of capital tends absolutely to impoverish the 
proletariat on a global level, whereas before the proletariat, at least in the 
advanced capitalist countries, although relatively impoverished, was in ab- 
solute terms the beneficiary of a rising ‘standard of living’ (measured by the 
value of commodities entering into the consumption of the working-class).*° 

Thus there are several different ways in which we can characterise 
the current period in terms of a dialectic of integration and disintegra- 
tion of the circuits of reproduction of capital and the proletariat. One 
which needs to be highlighted is the effect that the expulsion of labour- 
power from production as capital accumulation proceeds—the tendency 
towards the creation of a consolidated surplus population—has on the 


> For example the growing importance of textile production in Bangladesh, 
Vietnam, Cambodia and elsewhere. 

° Of course this statement needs to be qualified to reflect the stratification (or 
fractalisation) of the international proletariat. See footnote 28. 
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relation between capital and proletarians in the global labour-market. 
We need only reference Marx’s discussion of the formation of an indus- 
trial reserve army here and the erosion of workers’ power and the down- 
ward pressure on wages. In this dialectic of integration and disintegra- 
tion, the integrated are vulnerable to their expulsion (also through the 
erosion of welfare). The formation of the surplus population reacts back 
on the working population through the formation or transformation of 
the industrial reserve army which is a migrant army—capitalist states can 
control the flows of migration according to the requirements of the glob- 
al labour-market. 

The dialectic of integration and disintegration of the circuits of repro- 
duction of capital and labour-power is such that the contradiction be- 
tween classes occurs at the level of their reproduction. In this new con- 
figuration of the class relation, proletarians are nothing outside of their 
existence for capital. The trade-offs between antagonistic social partners 
on productivity, employment and wages that were the modus operandi of 
the reproduction of the class contradiction in the cycle which ended in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s have given way to the situation in which 
there are no longer bargains to be struck in determining the pace of ac- 
cumulation and the distribution of its spoils*'; the defence of the wage 
(i.e. not merely the level of the wage, but the wage per se as access to the 
means of reproduction) in some countries increasingly takes the form of 
guerilla warfare against the repressive powers of the state. Some regions 
are experiencing something of a resurgence of intermittent wildcat forms 
of action, boss-napping, threats to blow up factories, threatened or actu- 
al pollution of rivers, factory occupations (not with a view to restarting 
or self-managing production, but as a desperate and often futile attempt 
to hold on to some bargaining chips).** Violent struggles here are paral- 
leled by resignation and the apparent absence of struggle in many of the 


3! Or the terms of such bargains that are struck are very much dictated by cap- 
ital. The collective bargain has tended to be eroded, both as form and in its 
content. 

» Tt would be interesting to see how the level of current class conflicts compares 
with the high point at the end of the previous cycle (i.e. between 1968-73). 
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advanced capitalist economies as workers contemplate the futility of at- 
tempting to maintain previously acquired levels of reproduction (of the 
social wage). Arguably both desperate struggles and apparent resignation 
are the index of a shift from relative to absolute immiseration—they are 
the product of a configuration of the class relation without perspective, 
without prospects, without a future. 

The contradiction between classes is now at the level of their repro- 
duction. What does this mean? On one level this means that the repro- 
duction of the proletariat (i.e. the reproduction of its labour-power) can 
no longer be guaranteed through the assertion of its power in its con- 
flictual accommodation with capital. The bases of its power, and this ac- 
commodation, have long since been undermined. For increasing swathes 
of the proletariat, non-reproduction looms large. For the sections of the 
proletariat which remain integrated in the core of capitalist accumula- 
tion, the integration of the circuits of reproduction, such that the con- 
tradiction between classes is displaced to the level of their reproduction, 
does not merely occur through the interface of production, but through- 
out the circuits. Hence the reproduction of capital in each of its three 
moments (the sale and purchase of labour-power, the production of sur- 
plus-value, and the realisation of surplus-value and its transformation 
into additional capital) now impacts, or is in contradiction with the re- 
production of the proletariat at the level of each of these three moments. 

The disappearance of the workers’ movement and collective-bargaining, 
the rolling back of the welfare state in the restructuring in advanced capi- 
talist countries affect the terms of the first moment, the sale and purchase 
of labour-power (and ultimately the third moment—the transformation 
of surplus-value into additional capital). The defeat of the workers’ move- 
ment and the restructuring of production relations also has an impact 
on the immediate process of production and hence on the production of 
surplus-value; an important aspect of the capitalist restructuring as coun- 
ter-revolution is the re-imposition of work (i.e. the intensification of la- 
bour after the outmanoeuvring and undermining of struggles oriented 
around the refusal of work). Geopolitical and world economic develop- 
ments such as the expansion of financialised forms of capital investment, 
the removal of constraints to capital mobility, trade liberalisation, in short 
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the tendency to remove barriers to the operation of the world market, 
transform the conditions for the transformation of surplus-value into ad- 
ditional capital (which also reacts back on the other two moments). 

If we look at the restructuring of the class relation from the point of 
view of transformations in the circuit of reproduction of the proletari- 
at, we see that more and more aspects of reproductive labour are com- 
modified and turned into goods or services (e.g. fast-food, child-care, 
privatisation/commodification of education)—i.e. into industries in 
which reproductive labour is made productive for capital; meanwhile the 
family-wage has increasingly given way to the double wage (many fam- 
ily units have two wage-earners). The reproduction of labour-power for 
those sections of the proletariat which remain integrated within the core 
dynamic of capitalist accumulation is now increasingly immediately in- 
tegrated throughout its circuit with the circuit of reproduction of capital. 

The dialectic of integration and disintegration of the circuits of repro- 
duction of capital and proletariat gives rise to new modalities and a new 
dynamic of class struggle involving proletarians within and without the 
core of capitalist accumulation as the crisis of the class relation intensi- 
fies; similarly transformed is the horizon of supersession of the class rela- 
tion. Such a supersession can no longer have as its basis the political or 
economic conquest of power by the proletariat, nor any vision of the al- 
ternative management of production or of the economy. The exclusion of 
proletarians from the core dynamic of capitalist accumulation on the one 
hand, and on the other their total integration within this dynamic, via 
the elimination of the foundations of proletarian autonomy, are two sides 
of the same coin, two aspects of the same truth: the proletariat is nothing 
without capital. There is no longer any perspective of the class antago- 
nism giving rise to a new mode of accumulation. Proletarian antagonism 
can now only have a negative expression—it can do nothing else than put 
in question the class relation itself.* 


°° In the current period (post 1973) the proletariat relates negatively to itself in 
its relation to capital; it no longer has the affirmative self-relation in its relation 
to capital which characterised the earlier configurations of the class relation and 
hence the earlier cycles of struggle. 
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The periodisation we have provisionally outlined, very schematically 
and at the level of broad developments and tendencies in the modiali- 
ties of reproduction of the class relation (i.e. according to the varying 
modalities of integration of the circuits of reproduction of capital and 
the proletariat), can be considered from the perspective of the course of 
accumulation and overaccumulation of capital; from this perspective it 
can be considered a periodisation of different modes of accumulation or 
‘strategies’ to defer overaccumulation. At the same time it can be seen as 
a periodisation of cycles of struggles corresponding to these transforma- 
tions in the way the class relation is reproduced. In this way we see that 
the changing modalities of the reproduction of the class-relation and the 
changing shape of the class struggle are predicated on the course of capi- 
talist accumulation and vice-versa.*4 

The periodisation can be thematised according to the rise and fall of 
the power of the proletariat within the capitalist mode of production. 
The class struggle of an increasingly concentrated and empowered indus- 
trial proletariat first limits the length of working day, and then plays the 
role of antagonistic partner or player in the mode of accumulation geared 
around the harnessing of the (social) wage and productivity increases. 
The dissolution of this mode of accumulation through the restructuring 
of the class relation leaves the proletariat increasingly disempowered vis- 
a-vis capital and precarised within and without the relation of exploita- 
tion, and forced to call into question its own existence as proletariat in its 
struggles against capital. 


Screamin’ Alice, March 2011 


4 This approach might be considered something akin to a structuralist histori- 
ography of the capitalist class relation: the historical process of this contradictory 
relation is one of the shifting configurations of the circuits of reproduction of 
capital and the proletariat, with each configuration corresponding to a cycle of 
struggles and a pattern of accumulation. 


Recommended reading: 


Marcel Crusoe’s ex-communists in Intermundia 


or reasons of space, we could not include in the issue the text ‘Marcel 

Crusoe’s ex-communists in Intermundia’ by Per Henriksson, member 
of the Swedish group Riff-Raff and participant in Sic. However, this text 
can be found online on the website www. riff-raff.se/en/9/. 

It is a critique of the Swedish review Dissident, and particularly of its 
understanding of the term ‘communisation’ that is in many ways closer 
to the use made of this term in The Coming Insurrection than to the way 
it is understood in Sic. 

Indeed, in Dissident, communisation is described as a process that 
already takes place each time a sphere is opened up that no longer obeys 
the logic of the capitalist totality: “It may be riots, occupations and refusal 
of work, just as it may be linguistic, intellectual and poetical escape 
routes (Dissident no. 3). In their view, it is by refusing to function as 
proletariat here and now, by deserting its class belonging, that the worker 
can free himself from the dialectic of capital by refusing to perform his 
role within the totality. 

In order to critique this position one must not only show its flaws, 
but also understand the relation between such a position and our pre- 
sent period: 


It’s neither the practical efforts nor the will to live ‘differently’ that is 
wrong in the dissidents’ approach; we all do what we can to survive the 
day, to keep alienation at bay so to speak. As a strategic perspective how- 
ever, it is in the end futile and impotent, as only a communist revolu- 
tion can produce different lives. As the expression of the disappearance 
of workers’ identity, it vegetates none the less in the borderland between 
the proletarian condition and the establishment of new social relations. 
In this context, what is interesting with their perspective is how it seems 
to be an expression of the struggle in our time, of our present situation. 


—Per Henriksson 
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